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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


—_—»a——_ 

With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, June 28th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is something which strikes the imagination strongly 
in the arrest, effected in Paris on Thursday, of the 
Russian anarchists. Far in the North-East, secluded in a 
fortified palace and ringed in with soldiers, sits the Sovereign 
of a hundred millions of people, whose will makes the Balkans 
uneasy, alarms Austria, disturbs Germany, and keeps all 
Europe expecting the outbreak of a great war. At the same 
time, in the slums of Paris, fifteen men and women, born 
that Sovereign’s subjects, are manufacturing with all the 
skill of experienced chemists, bombs with which to take his 
life, bombs which can be carried in the pocket, yet which, 
when they explode, shatter trees. For aught the great monarch 
knows, other Russians in other capitals are manufacturing 
more bombs; while in his own dominions his enemies are so 
active, that if he strolled on foot through his capital he would 
hardly return alive. It is a strange situation, and one which 
can hardly make a Prince love his fellow-creatures, or think 
that it consists with his honour to surrender his absolute 
power. The Nihilists accomplish. nothing by their system of 
terrorism, not even the killing of their victim, who survives 
wrecked trains, explosive bombs, and assassins armed with 
revolvers, as if he bore a charmed life. The Czar may live on 
for half-a-century yet, growing every day more bitter against 
the “ Liberalism” which begins its war on oppression by a 
campaign forbidden by the universal conscience. 








Prince Albert Victor, better known as Prince Edward, the 
next heir to the Throne after the Prince of Wales, has been 
created Duke of Clarence and Avondale, and Earl of Athlone. 
It is a pity that he will not be called by the Scotch title, which, 
though new, is euphonious, for the title of Clarence—which is 
not taken, by-the-way, from Clare in Ireland, but from Clare 
in Suffolk—will never sound pleasantly to the popular ear. 
Shakespeare has an influence beyond that of the Heralds’ 
College ; and the sailor-King, though not unpleasantly remem- 
bered as William IV., did nothing as a younger man to cleanse 
the title from its earlier associations. If the Prince of Wales 
inherits the stamina of the Guelphs, Prince Edward may be 
Duke of Clarence for forty years yet. 


_ Mr. Gladstone’s difficulties are multiplying rapidly. There 
#8 a cry in North Wales for requiring all Welsh Liberal 
candidates at the General Election to give a pledge that, if 





elected, they will refuse to support Home-rule unless Mr. 
Gladstone promises to disestablish the Church in Wales, if 
not in the same Session, at least in the same Parliament in 
which he passes Irish Home-rule. It is not at all likely that 
such a pledge will often be imposed upon Welsh Liberal 
candidates ; but it is certain that the attempt to impose it will 
cause great heartburnings amongst Welsh Liberals, that it 
will disgust some of them, and vehemently excite others to an 
angry particularism, and that, on the whole, it will be found 
to render Mr. Gladstone’s majority less likely, and his course 
very much more difficult in case he should really obtain a 
majority at the General Election. Anything that visibly 
increases the mutual rivalries of sections of the Kingdom, will 
have, we believe, a great effect in impressing on the majority 
of our people the vast peril of this policy of disintegration. 


Another awkward spoke will be put in the wheel of the 
Home-rule policy by the declaration of the General Assembly 
of the Established Church of Scotland against Mr. Gladstone 
for his speech and vote in favour of Disestablishment. A few 
years ago, Mr. Gladstone was almost as popular with the 
Scotch Established Church as he was with the Free Church. 
Latterly he has, of course, lost support in the Established 
Church; but there has never before been any demonstration 
against him like that which took place on Wednesday in the 
General Asserrbly of that Church. Speaker after speaker 
renounced allegiance to him. Dr. Scctt, of Edinburgh, said 
that never had there been a more unworthy speech than Mr. 
Gladstone’s on May 2nd. Professor Story called him “an 
Anglicised Scot,” and said that that was generally the least 
attractive of the species. Dr. F. L. Robertson, of Glasgow, said 
that, Liberal though he was, he must subordinate his political 
creed to his feeling of what was due to his Church. Principal 
Cunningham said that it did not matter what Mr. Gladstone 
said; that Mr. Gladstone was no longer himself, no longer what 
he was. Mr. J. A. Campbell, M.P., said that it was a curious 
claim for Mr. Gladstone that he represented the opinion of the 
Scotch people, when he himself went into the lobby in direct con- 
tradiction to the wishes of his own constituents. Finally, the 
motion in favour of organising a steady resistance to Disestab- 
lishment was unanimously carried. Dr. Rankine, of Muthill, 
declared that the Established Church is in a majority of 60,000 
over the Free Church and United Presbyterians put together. 


Ten thousand Gladstonian Liberals, including three 
thousand from Bristol alone, the remainder coming from 
Yorkshire and the Midlands, organised a visit to Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden on Tuesday. Of course Mr. Gladstone 
did not attempt to address so large a number, but he delivered 
a speech of an hour’s duration to a small number of them 
(chiefly Bristol men) from a barricaded corner of the court- 
yard of Hawarden Castle. He dwelt on the services of the 
late Mr. Handel Cossham to Bristol, and complimented Sir 
Joseph Weston, who has succeeded him in East Bristol, on 
his great majority; and then launched into a reply to the 
Daily Telegraph’s article on his Lowestoft speech concerning 
the riot at Mitchelstown three years ago, which he is deter- 
mined, so far as in him lies, that the British public shall never 
forget. Then Mr. Gladstone went on to denounce the Irish 
Land-Purchase Bill for its waste of English resources on 
Ireland, and to repeat his bitter attack on the Licensing Bill, 
which he assumed to be intended in the interests of temperance, 
but could only assume to be so intended, by supposing that 
what the Government had to say for its good intentions must 
be subtracted from its credit for common-sense. The speech 
was not a remarkable one. It was a warming-up of cold 
political food, if food it could be called. 


The remarks made on the following day to a Welsh and 





Yorkshire party, who had sung to Mr. Gladstone, were much 
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pleasanter, and more in the spirit of a host who is entertaining 
a multitude of agreeable guests. He complimented them on 
their songs, and said that, comparing their songs with 
American songs, which he had heard only by the medium of 
the telephone,—Mr. Gladstone meant the phonograph, as he 
afterwards explained, but forgot fot the moment that the tele- 
phone has not yet been found able to communicate anything 
from a distance of three thousand miles,—Yorkshire and 
Wales had nothing to be ashamed of. It was rather a 
coincidence that on the same day on which Mr. Gladstone was 
talking of the performances of the phonograph as a listener, 
Professor Tyndall at Guildford was talking of it too, by way of 
illustrating Mr. Gladstone’s own political feats in the art of in- 
spiring his political followers with his own changes of political 
creed, and the success with which he persuades them to repeat 
as obediently as any phonograph his most abrupt and remark- 
able retractations and repudiations of former opinion. 


Professor Tyndall delivered a brilliant piece of invective 
against Mr. Gladstone, in a meeting held in support of the 
Government at Guildford on Wednesday. He said that never 
till he found “the integrity, if not the existence, of this 
British Empire threatened by traitors within the citadel,” did 
he take any part in politics. He had once been a great admirer 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, and a profound believer in his strength, 
courage, capacity, and truth. He thought that while others 
shrank and wavered, Mr. Gladstone at least would present a 
firm front to the shifting storms of political life. Butnow, he 
said, who could assert that any one had shown more of the 
qualities of a weathercock than Mr. Gladstone? “Instead of 
exhibiting the moral stamina for which I enthusiastically gave 
him credit, he has handed himself over to the pushes and 
pulls of mobs and masses, surrendering knowledge, purpose, 
experience,—all, in fact, that confers political nobleness upon 
man,—to every external fad and influence that could in any way 
tend to waft him into power.” If this means that Mr. Gladstone 
adopted Home-rule merely as a means of “ wafting him into 
power,” we are persuaded that no profounder mistake could be 
made. Mr. Gladstone adopted it in spite of the great 
probability that it would keep him out of power, because he 
had delivered his whole soul over to a constitutional doctrine 
which required him to treat separate organic portions of the 
Kingdom, like Ireland, as if they were separate Kingdoms, and 
to defer to the will of the people of such fragments of a 
nation as it is expressed in the General Election. But if 
Professor Tyndall only means that, after Mr. Gladstone had 
been attacked by Home-rule on the brain, he persuaded himself 
to treat almost every other fad respectfully from whose sup- 
porters he might gain votes, we fear that Professor Tyndall 
has much to say for himself. 


But the most remarkable part of Professor Tyndall’s speech 
was the part in which he attacked, not Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. 
Gladstone’s friends and followers, and called them Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ phonographs.” “ Whatever he speaks into them they 
will repeat as long as he likes, until he speaks something else 
into them, and then they will repeat that something else just 
in the same way. For instance, he said boycotting was no 
better than murder. Throughout the Press and from every 
platform they repeated, ‘ Boycotting is no better than murder.’ 
He let them go on repeating that for two or three years; then 
suddenly he spoke again, ‘ Boycotting is only exclusive dealing ; 
and immediately the response came from the same Press and 
from the same platforms, ‘Boycotting is only exclusive dealing.’ 
Then, again, he said ‘ Parnellites are steeped to the lips in 
treason.’ The phonographs faithfully responded, ‘ Parnellites 
are steeped to the lips in treason.’ He let them go on saying 
that for several years; then one fine morning he spoke again, 
and said, ‘The Parnellites are the purest patriots ;? and im- 
mediately the Gladstonian Press and platforms resounded 
with ‘The Parnellites are the purest patriots. The Edison 
phonograph, you know, is so perfect that it will return the 
sound of a trumpet, the crowing of a cock, or any nonsense 
you may speak into it. So will the Gladstonian phonographs. 
I verily believe—nay, I am prepared to make a wager—that if 
Mr. Gladstone were to take it into his head to say to these 
phonographs of his, ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo is the highest wisdom,’ 
you would find next morning the Gladstonian Press and plat- 
forms would be resounding with ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo is the 
highest wisdom.’” That is powerful; but is it not the truth? 
and a truth quite inconsistent with the earlier assertion that 


Mr. Gladstone,—at all events in relation ww Sinan 
“handed himself over to the pushes and pulls of oan 
masses”? On the contrary, the mobs and masses handed hg 
selves over to his pushes and pulls, which is a vey diff 7 we 
matter indeed. ae 





Mr. Gladstone received a few more tourists a 

Thursday, and assured them that Scotland at oe “ 
entitled to Home-rule as well as Ireland, though dale ; ee 
of it is nothing like as great. Indeed, he said that Ayes 
Ireland out of the way of Imperial legislation is far the ot 
urgent of all necessities, and that nothing in the world 
Irish Home-rule would do it. We could almost find it in * 
hearts to wish for Mr. Gladstone’s sake,—and for his sake te 
—that he might succeed, in order to convince himself os 
instead of getting Ireland out of the way by his measure h 
had thereby given Ireland the power to dilate herself into ; 
difficulty so much more formidable and overwhelming than 
she now is, that Imperial legislation would really be brou ht 
to an absolute standstill. At present, it is possible to dat a 
path round her. If Mr. Gladstone succeeds, she will block u 
every cranny,—nay, will block our whole politics with de 
Trish non posswmus. 


Lord Rosebery opened the Co-operative Congress at Glasgow 
on Monday with a pleasant speech, in which, however, he 
avoided the burning question,—the refusal of most producing 
Societies to make partners of their men. After describing the 
greatness of the Societies—best indicated, perhaps, by the fact 
that their profits last year exceeded £3,400,000—he remarked 
with just emphasis on the great service which Co-operation 
had rendered in making opinion tolerant of large social pro- 
posals. It has helped to kill the unreasoning horror of any 
innovation supposed to be Socialistic. It was seen at once 
that co-operation in distributing or producing was no more 
anti-social than in its old form of life-insurance. Lord Rose- 
bery then praised in a rather weak way the results of Co-opera- 
tion, hinting that “ the profits” derived from it might without 
it have gone to the public-house, which is nonsense, unless 
capitalists drink up their gains; and at last, growing a little 
excited with his subject, indulged in a wonderfully optimistic 
sentence. Co-operation, he said, did not instil all the cardinal 
virtues, for if they could be purchased by subscribing £1 to 
Co-operative Societies, shares in them “would go up toa 
fancy price.” That surely is a rose-coloured view of the 
aspirations of humanity, which seems at most periods to 
prefer prosperity to goodness. Lord Rosebery concluded 
by declining into politics. The Co-operative Societies give a 
shareholder only one vote in their management whatever his 
stake, and he drew from this the deduction that the principle 
of “One man, one vote,” was sound. We do not care to dis- 
pute the deduction, but we do dispute the implied premiss. 
The producing Societies do not allow their working classes any 
votes at all, and are, in fact, managed by a bourgeois oligarchy 
of shareholders, very like our Ten-Pounders of old. 


The Co-operative Congress, held at Glasgow last week, was 
marked by an unusually picturesque incident. On Saturday, 
a lifeboat, “ Co-operator No. 3,” the third gift of the kind 
made to the nation by the Co-operative Union, was launched 
on the Clyde in the presence of some sixty thousand spectators. 
The boat, which will be stationed in the northernmost port of 
Scotland, was manned at the launch by the crew to whom she 
is to be entrusted. Out of these thirteen, nine were Sinclairs 
and three Bickers, there being only one man, Milligan, outside 
the two families. What this means to the home of the boat 
when she goes out into the surf of the North Sea, was apparently 
fully realised by the crowd, who cheered the men, young and 
old, who rowed her, with marked enthusiasm. 


We noticed last week the admirable speech made by Mr. 
Burt to the International Miners’ Congress, held at Jolimont, 
in Belgium. Throughout the debates, the English delegates 
displayed not only strong sense, but a thorough spirit of in- 
dependence. As regards the eight-hour day, in particular, they 
prevented a most dangerous resolution, An immense majority 
of the Continental delegates desired not only to decide that the 
legal day should be fixed by statute, but to decree a general 
strike for May Ist, 1891, in order to compel its adoption. Mr. 
Cowie jumped up, however, and declared that the British 
delegates had no such mandate ; that they were the representa- 
tives of the men and not their masters; and that without 





special instructions they would agree to no such vote, would, 
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indeed, decline to vote upon the subject at all. His cool 
decisiveness 80 impressed the meeting, that it was resolved to 
refer the subject to the men, and to hold a special Congress 
next year to deliberate before any general strike was ordered. 
Tt is not improbable that contact with British delegates will 
greatly modify the action of Continental workmen, who are 
persuaded that nothing can be obtained except by a show of 
force. They have certainly some reason for their irritability, 
if it be true, as reported by telegraph, that the Belgian 
Minister of the Interior offered the Mayor of Jolimont the 
aid of troops, to protect his town against the incendiary effect 
of the assemblage, and that the German delegates dared not 
vote as representatives of Unions, for fear of imprisonment 
on their return. Wanton repression of that kind provokes, 
though it does not justify, foolish resistance to law. 


Meissonier’s picture of Napoleon in 1814, only 30in. by 20, 
has just been sold for £34,000, the highest price ever given for 
the work of a living artist. The art world naturally exults over 
this solid proof of appreciation; but we wonder whether it really 
benefits by these prices even in a pecuniary sense. We suspect 
not. It is found in the literary world that an overpowering 
demand for a single book arrests the sale of books in general, 
the reservoir of cash for buying books being in any one year 
a fixed quantity. If that economic rule extends to Art, M. 
Meissonier’s phenomenal triumph just prevents thirty-four 
artists from receiving £1,000 apiece. That may be good or 
bad for Art—we are not deciding—but it limits sadly the 
number of art producers, among whom might be found, if we 
may in the teeth of the market suggest so audacious a possi- 
bility, even M. Meissonier’s superior. That the huge price will 
help M. Meissonier to paint still better, is an assumption 
refuted by all art history. 

Unsuccessful speculators have a harder time in France than 
in England. On Wednesday, the French Courts found M. 
Secretan, founder of the Société des Métaux, guilty of mono- 
polising an article of necessary use, and of distributing 
fictitious dividends, and sentenced him, with two colleagues, 
to six months’ imprisonment, and to reimburse all persons who 
bought shares in the Comptoir d’Escompte between February 
Ist and March 5th, 1889. The Comptoir d’Escompte, it will 
be remembered, was the bank which, on M. Secretan’s 
representations, financed the copper speculation, and was 
consequently compelled to go through a process of re- 
construction. M.Secretan will, of course, appeal, and it is a 
little doubtful if the sentence will be fully upheld. Copper is 
hardly such an article of necessity as was contemplated when 
the law against monopolies was passed, and the fictitious divi- 
dends were only fictitious because copper could not be sold at 
the price to which quotations had been artificially driven up. 
The imprisonment, therefore, may be remitted, but the order to 
reimburse those who bought shares in the financing bank 
will be sustained, and amounts of itself to a crushing fine. 
It is not probable that M. Secretan, himself a millionaire, in- 
tended to swindle anybody, but he undoubtedly raised money 
on the security of copper, to which, as practically the sole 
holder in the world, he affixed any value he chose. The 
sentence would probably seem just if we had all the evidence 
before us, but the dividing line between speculation and fraud 
is very narrow. M. Secretan may have thought that the 
demand for copper could not fail even at his price. 


Corruption in contracts, the bane of all French administra- 
tion, would seem to have invaded the marine administration, 
supposed, on the whole, to be the purest of the departments. 
M. Gerville de Reache, deputed to examine the management 
of the Navy, reports that the League of Peace controls a Fleet 
twice as strong as that of France, a disparity due to gross mis- 
management, especially in the purchase of stores. The practice 
has been to over-buy, in order to make the contracts bigger, 
and so, it may be suspected, increase the commission. Cordage, 
for example, was found stored up sufficient for a hundred 
years, and much of it had to be condemned as useless. 
The “waste” in this and other ways is estimated at a 
million a year, the whole of which is a deduction from 
the sum available for annually increasing the strength 
of the Fleet. It does not appear that any individual 
is accused of pocketing the money, or that there is any 
remedy except in taking more care for the future. It 
1s curious to note how all countries succeed in maintaining 








discipline among the fighting officers, and fail in maintaining 
it in the quasi-civil departments of the same services. We 
fear the truth is, that the death penalty works, and that no 
other does. 


American Senators can occasionally play the fool, like 
American Congressmen. Senator Blair, from New Hamp- 
shire, in the debate on a Bill ordering three new war-ships, 
resisted, moving that, as an alternative, the President should 
be directed to request Great Britain to withdraw from her 
American possessions, dismantle her fortifications, and recall 
her Navy. Senator Hale asked him if he were serious, to 
which Senator Blair replied that he was quite serious and had 
read his Bible, which Senator Hale apparently had not done. 
Senator Hale, however, retorted that he had read it, and 
hoped for the Millennium, but did not expect it to arrive just 
now, upon which Senator Blair remarked that most Members 
of the British Parliament believed in arbitration, and that if 
asked, Great Britain would comply with the request. The 
Senate disagreed with him by 33 to 18, and one would like to 
know the opinions of those eighteen. Did they vote in order 
to carry on the joke, or did they really believe that the 
altruistic chatter of the hour would bear any serious test ? 
One would fancy they were pretty well accustomed to such 
talk at home, and understood what it meant. American 
burglars do not think it at all safe to steal American Quakers’ 
spoons, yet American Quakers, we imagine, all profess the 
doctrine of non-resistance. The incident was only comic, but 
it does not encourage Englishmen to sanction many more 
‘ Alabama’ arbitrations. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris is endeavouring to force 
the custodians of Prince Talleyrand’s Memoirs, now long over- 
due, to give them to the world. By means which he does not 
reveal, he has obtained passages from them, and by publishing 
them hopes apparently to excite in their owners fears lest 
they should be anticipated. It is a shrewd, if unscrupulous 
device ; but we should say it would fail. The owners of the 
manuscripts could make a fortune out of them, and, as the 
Napoleonide are not in power, must have some strong reason 
for a reticence so unusual in France. They say the Memoirs are 
dull and obsolete; but if so, what is their reason for refusing 
to add one more to the long list of dull books written by witty 
authors? Even Mr. Hayward’s Reminiscences and George 
Eliot’s Letters found publishers. To judge by the specimens 
revealed by M. de Blowitz, the single object of the Prince in 
his Memoirs is to whiten his own character, and, as a rule, 
injured virtue on its defence is prosy; but in this case the 
effort, like most efforts to perform impossibilities, will be 
interesting to lookers-on. Prince Talleyrand’s account of 
himself as a good patriot should at least have the attraction 
of any other historic novel. 


A correspondent of the Times of Thursday, writing from 
Paris, gives a very curious account of experiments made in 
what is now called “hypnotism” at the Salpétritre Hospital, 
under the direction of Dr. Charcot. <A patient of this class, 
—and we are thankful to hear that, in Dr. Charcot’s opinion, 
only one person in 100,000 is subject to the hypnotic influence, 
—was made first quite insensible to pain, next perfectly cata- 
leptic, and finally perfectly receptive of any fictitious im- 
pression which the operator chose to suggest to her. “A 
file was bitten and pronounced to be good chocolate. On 
a suggestion from Dr. Guinon, a supposititious bird perched 
on her finger. She spoke of its coral beak, its. bright 
eyes. It was a paroquet. It flew away, and its flight was 
followed with a mournful glance. My friend, an English 
Member of Parliament, was converted into a Chinaman. His 
robes, his chaussure, his pigtail, his slit eyes, were all described 
with microscopic exactness. ..... She poisoned the Chinaman 
with arsenic, and wept bitterly at her crime. In giving him the 
phantom cup she gasped : ‘ Drink it not ; the cup is poisoned !’” 
It seems to us that phenomena of this kind might suggest a 
philosophy according to which the whole human race might 
be treated as the mere subject of hypnotic illusion under the 
influence of some potent external mind. But, of course, there 
would be the usual unreality in all subjective and illusive 
theories,—namely, that the subjective and illusive hypothesis 
itself might be equally illusive. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 983 to 98%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 


THE GERMAN CLAIM IN AFRICA. 


i lige struggle between the British and German Govern- 

ments—for we think it clear there is a struggle, 
though it may be one of wrestlers rather than of duellists 
—must be a most trying one for the diplomatists of both 
countries. On the one hand, the German Government, 
which is much better informed than the German people, 
heartily desires the good-will of the British Foreign Office. 
That’ good-will is a strong support to the League of 
Peace, affecting strongly as it does the whole policy of 
Russia ; and is almost vital to Italy, which requires British 
“benevolence,” not to say protection, in the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea at almost every turn. A word from London 
would send France to Tripoli, while the Abyssinian dream 
can only be realised, or even thought of, if Italy can rely 
on British toleration. The German Emperor, as the pivot 
of the League of Peace, must therefore be friendly to Great 
Britain, which, again, holds all the important coaling- 
stations scattered across the world. On the other hand, 
the German Emperor is perplexed, and even irritated, by a 
certain collision of interests. He is always “modern,” and 
he imagines, in this departing from the ancient policy of 
his House, that tropical possessions will greatly enrich 
Germany, and enable her to realise his favourite design 
of creating a strong fighting fleet. He desires, therefore, 
to obtain all he can in Africa, and finds the British at one 
point sadly in his way. He wishes to own the entire 
territory between the Indian Ocean and the Congo State, 
thus controlling the great Lakes, and leaving it possible, if 
events should make such a course convenient, to acquire the 
Congo State itself, which cannot remain Belgian long, and 
so rule an Empire in Africa stretching from sea to sea. That 
would be an African India worth heavy expenditure, both 
of money and energy, and it is towards this that the 
Emperor, who is a man of strong imagination, looks with 
desiring gaze. It is not dominion he is seeking in the usual 
sense, but a vast tropical property, the yield from which 
is to reduce, and perhaps terminate, the poverty which, 
owing to the infertility of much of their home domain, is 
the chronic difficulty of the German people. He cannot 
bear, therefore, to recede from a demand which seems to 
Englishmen to be exceedingly grasping. 

We do not know that it is specially grasping. The 
States which have acquired dependencies in any continent 
have always been driven to expand their size, finding them 
easier to govern, to tax, and to improve on the large scale 
than the little one. The Spaniards, who began the busi- 
ness, took the whole of one continent, and a huge cantle 
of another; we ourselves have gradually acquired sove- 
reignty throughout India, which is as large as Europe 
without Russia; and the French desire to expand 
Algiers over Morocco on the west and Tripoli on the 
east,—that is, to dominate over the whole of Northern 
Africa, a magnificent dominion, five times as large as 
France. It is natural to a German Emperor to think 
on a large scale, and, except as regards one point, we do not 
know that Great Britain has any opposition to offer. We do 
not want the Congo State for ourselves, and may reasonably 
consider Germany a safer Colonial neighbour than France. 
But then, unfortunately, the one reserved point is of such 
supreme importance. Great Britain is most reluctant to 
quarrel or even to differ with Germany, whose general 
interests in the world are identical with her own; but if 
she is to possess any large dominion in tropical Africa at 
all, it must be the eastern side of the continent, which 
looks towards India, and which we ‘can consequently govern 
and organise, and if necessary coerce or defend, through 
Indian agents. Zanzibar is already Indian, and wherever 
our flag flies in Africa, Indian men of business begin a 
commerce with the interior which supersedes slave- 
hunting as a source of wealth, and by giving the people 
employment induces them to “ settle down,” that vague but 
significant first step in civilisation. To command East 
Africa, we must have control of the Lake navigation, which 
possibly could be sufficiently secured by treaty, and the 
means of keeping an open internal road from the Zambesi 
to the Nile. If the Portuguese Colonies were ours, we 
might dispense with this, and content ourselves with the 
sea-route and certain rights of commercial transit; but as 
they are not ours, the internal route is a question of 
primary importance, Moreover, this route is declared by 





all the African experts, so far as we k i 
exception, to be not only important, hash. Solange 
while to add to the complication, the public rr it 1 
be through one of those strange instincts which eveas 
often guided Englishmen in foreign adventures, it m : be 
through interest in Mr. Stanley, or it may be b = 
accident, has become aware of the magnitude of the Macq 
at issue. There is a sort of fury of desire manifested on the 
subject in many er 908g quarters, as well as in all pry 
mercial regions, leading to a suspicious jealousy of Lord 
Salisbury’s action which, if the results were not so serious 
would be almost comic. It is not only that, as Mr. Schnad_ 
horst said on Monday, every Scotch Tory will desert Lord 
Salisbury if he “goes wrong” about Africa, but that the 
whole Imperialist party, which forms a heavy division 
of his supporters, will be annoyed to a degree danger- 
ous to their allegiance. The whole “African” party a 
to speak truth, a little beside themselves upon the 
matter, and talk as if the surrender of the right to 
do a difficult piece of work were equivalent to the 
surrender of a province. One worthy man, certain] 
Imperialist, though possibly also anti-Conservative, actuall. 
published, as a deliberate opinion, an argument that it would 
be better to cede Ireland to the German Emperor than 
Nyassaland. A good many of those who are thus irate 
are, as Lord Salisbury warns them, making a huge mis. 
take as to the power of Great Britain to act at great 
distances from the sea; but still, their anger has a great 
influence on the situation. An English Premier must 
act as trustee for the nation, and in cases where the 
majority has a definite opinion, he must, in forming his 
decision, at least allow it its full weight. Lord Salisbury 
is therefore in the unfortunate position of being compelled 
to reconcile two claims, or rather, two plans for the future 
which are mutually incompatible, and about which, in the: 
nature of things, compromise cannot be arranged. You 
cannot give a carrier half a right to cross a railway-line, nor, 
if the line stretches from sea to sea, can you tell him to drive 
round outside its termini. The Premier cannot press the 
German Emperor to the wall without giving up an informal 
alliance which, for one thing, helps greatly to protect us in 
Egypt; he cannot yield to the German Emperor without 
injuring the country and alienating many of his own sup- 
porters ; and he cannot discover a compromise in itself 
endurable which would reconcile such vast conflicting 
interests and claims. We suppose, though we do not 
know, that one compromise was thought of for a moment, 
—namely, to make Damaraland worth having by an im- 
mense cession of the richer back-country; but the mere 
rumour of such an idea seemed to drive the Anglo- 
Africans quite mad, and if it was ever entertained, it was 
abandoned. 

We do not see, under such circumstances, what is to be: 
done, except to break off the negotiations and wait for 
a happier opportunity, perhaps a second Conference for 
the distribution of Africa. It is useless and undignified 
to bicker; and in presence of determinations so firm, 
negotiations can only result in bickering. The present 
condition of affairs is no doubt scarcely safe, and 
prodigiously annoying, for both the Germans and the 
English are snapping up kingdoms through treaties with 
black chiefs, and discoveries, and the establishment of 
stations, in a way which may one day lead to a serious 
collision. Moreover, both profitable commerce and venture- 
some speculation are hampered by the uncertainty which 
prevails, while the great African Companies, German as 
well as English, are driven to their wits’ end; but still, in 
diplomacy it often remains only to endure the lighter 
of two evils. The German Government is not likely, 
in its present European position, to allow its servants 
to commit direct aggressions; while we have plenty 
to do for the present in managing Portugal without 
hitting her, and in strengtheniag the great Com- 
panies, which have displayed some want of energy in 
allowing Major Wissmann to anticipate them so com- 
pletely in forming a Sepoy army. ‘Time fights on our 
side in one way, for the Germans do not yet realise the 
difficulties in their path, and have not yet begun to fret 
under an expenditure which they will soon discover 
brings them but inadequate returns. Nyassaland must. 
not be taken intermediately; but that proviso made, 
we can wait until the situation either improves or 
becomes visibly intolerable. It is a most vexatious 





delay, but Empires can only be built quickly by direct, 
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s, and we have not yet digested all that 

~~ ee eeninaky between the "Suasvel Republic, 
w rapidly becoming British, and the Zambesi. The 
sm ntry would do much better to spend a little on arterial 
pee A a railway or two, than to be impatient with the 
Premier because he cannot solve the insoluble, or to be in 
rage with the Germans because they entertain ambitious 
pl They are not to blame for that, under the laws 
now regulating Colonial expansion, nor even for stumbling 
into a path which lies right athwart our own. After all, 
we English, we must remember, are horribly in the way 
of everybody else all the world over; and as we govern 
fairly well, or at least try to do it, we are apt to stop there 
for centuries. That is very exasperating to everybody but 
ourselves, and a little patient fortitude will not lower our 
dignity. Our people are a little bewildered by the electric 
telegraph, and forget that, although we acquired Bengal 
in a day, it took us just a hundred years to make the 
Queen, by the right of actual possession, Empress of India. 





THE WELSH GLADSTONIANS’ REVOLT. 


HE disintegrating tendency which is inherent in the 
T Home-rule policy is already bearing its natural 
fruit in Wales. There the Welsh Gladstonians are getting 
restive under the heavy demands on their loyalty to their 
leader, and while a few of them are crying out for Welsh 
Home-rule, a considerably larger number are demanding 
that Welsh Disestablishment should be coupled closely to 
Irish Home-rule,—so closely that a pledge is proposed for 
the candidates at the General Election requiring them to 
refuse to vote for Irish Home-rule except on the condition 
that the Welsh Church shall be disestablished without the 
intervention of another dissolution by the same Parlia- 
ment, and, if possible, in the same Session, in which Irish 
Home-rule is carried. The letters addressed to influential 
Liberals in North Wales asking whether they approve of 
the exaction of this pledge, show a small majority in 
favour of it; and though it is, of course, extremely 
doubtful whether such a pledge will be either generally 
approved by the Welsh Liberals, or even, if it should 
be generally approved, will be practically enforced, the 
serious discussion of the subject is quite enough to show 
that the Welsh particularism has been stimulated by the 
great deference paid to Irish particularism, and that 
for the future there will be a good deal of rivalry and 
jealousy between the two, from which the unity of the 
Gladstonian Party cannot but suffer. The Scotch are so 
enthusiastic in their following of Mr. Gladstone, and are 
so canny and prudent besides, in spite of their trenchant 
political Radicalism, that they will probably be the last to 
move in the direction in which Ireland and Wales have 
moved already,—the last, we mean, to insist on the right 
to claim for their own particularist ideas a position of 
equality, or more than equality, with the particularist 
ideas of other branches of the Kingdom. But that, 
too, doubtless will come in time. The very principle of 
the Home-rule movement is not only particularist, but in- 
clined to postpone the particularism of other sections of 
the State to the particularism of the section to which the 
elector himself belongs. Home-rule for Ireland will be, if it 
is ever gained, the reward of those who have postponed the 
interests of the United Kingdom to the interests of Ireland ; 
and of course that cannot be remembered by other parts of 
the United Kingdom without bringing with it the belief that 
they might best win any little object of their own by an 
agitation of the same character. We give the Scotch credit 
for the caution and the moderation which will render them 
much less grasping in the application of that lesson in 
political selfishness to their own particular case, than either 
the Irish, who had, indeed, been taught selfishness by the 
selfishness of those who ruled them, or the Welsh, who, 
under the influence of their religious teachers, have 
hungered and thirsted after Disestablishment till they 
identify it with the interests of absolute morality; but 
even to the Scotch this mischievous object-lesson in the 
sruningee of a selfish particularism will be brought home 
in time. 
_ The main interest, however, of the situation in Wales 
is, that it teaches us how rapidly the crop of disintegra- 
tionist tares which Mr. Gladstone has sown, springs up. 
His own idea has been that he has been teaching the 
people of Great Britain to think as much of Ireland as 
of themselves, nay, for the present, while Ireland is still 





so full of discontents, even more of Ireland than of them- 
selves. And for a time, no doubt, he seemed to have some 
success. The willingness of the people of Great Britain 
to put their own political interests out of the account, and 
to give themselves up to Mr. Gladstone’s generous counsels, 
was extremely creditable to their disinterestedness, though 
not to their political sagacity, for they should have known 
that the views of a small part of the Kingdom, and 
especially of the most disaffected of all the parts of the 
Kingdom, could not be safely taken as a guide to the 
welfare of the whole; and that it was for the welfare of the 
whole, not of the part, that they should have been most 
deeply concerned. But now, long before the time has 
come for carrying Mr. Gladstone’s counsels into practice, 
we see that this spirit of disinterestedness is collapsing, 
and the engrossing spirit of particularist selfishness is 
taking its place. If these things are done in the green 
tree, what would be done in the dry? If, before any one 
of the four countries which are supposed to be entitled to 
Home-rule has even drawn up its plan and agreed upon 
its demands, the rivalry between the four as to the mie 
of their rights, and the order in which they shall achieve 
those rights, is breaking into full activity, what would be 
the natural course of things if those rights should ever be 
wholly or partially realised? Mr. Gladstone is very fond 
of pressing upon his followers that all would go smoothly 
with the Imperial Parliament, #f only local interests could 
be locally attended to. Nor should we quarrel with the 
doctrine if Mr. Gladstone meant by local interests what we 
mean by local interests, which is, however, very far from 
the case. What he includes in local interests is just what, 
as is now obvious, the Welsh include in local interests,— 
namely, profound jealousy of the interference of either the 
whole or any other part of the country, in the settlement 
of any but their own affairs. Here are the Welsh not 
only expressing the utmost determination not to have their 
ecclesiastical affairs settled for them by the English and 
Welsh acting together, but encouraging each other to 
exact a pledge from their representatives that Ireland 
shall not get what she wants unless at the very same 
time, or at all events in the very same Parliament, Wales 
gets what she wants. Wales has every bit as much right 
as Ireland to be separately treated, if not even a better 
right,—this is the sentiment at the heart of the new 
movement, and it is a sentiment which will certai 
not dwindle the more it is gratified. If Disestablishment 
for Wales is promised simultaneously with Irish Home- 
rule, “ Kymric autonomy” will receive more and more 
earnest support, and the Scotch will be forced into 
demanding that, first, Disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church, and then Scottish Home-rule, shall be placed on 
an equality with Welsh Disestablishment and “ Kymrie 
autonomy.” Here is a political appetite which grows with 
what it feedson. We can hardly exaggerate the rivalry there 
would be between the various local Parliaments, if ever sueh 
local Parliaments were really established. It would be a race 
which of them should show most acuteness and obstinacy 
in mortifying the central power and paring down its rights. 
The movement for Local Government has been altogether 
diverted from its true course by Mr. Gladstone’s unfortunate 
policy. Instead of being a movement for the devolution 
of genuinely local affairs on local bodies, it has become one 
for the paralysis of the central power, and the promotion of 
rivalries between the co-ordinated sections of the Kingdom ; 
and that is just what we believe that it will remain till 
the Home-rule movement receives some peremptory and 
unmistakable veto from the constituencies at large. 

If we looked to the mere party consequences of this 
unfortunate Welsh movement, we might be foolish enough 
to congratulate ourselves on the rapid growth of the 
difficulties which beset Mr. Gladstone. We do not envy 
him the task which appears to be before him,—of deciding 
which of the various particularist movements that he has 
fostered are to be first crowned with success, and which of 
them are to wait for another Parliament and a distant 
triumph. But the difficulties placed in Mr. Gladstone’s 
path, severe as they are, are nothing to the mischief done 
by exciting these petty jealousies in the heart of different 
sections of our country. It is true, no doubt, that 
these jealousies will counterbalance each other, and that 
the total result may be nothing but an equilibrium 
of mutual interferences, a balance of rivalries, a setting- 
off of one centrifugal force against an equal and 





opposite centrifugal force. But though that may be the 
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external result, the internal result will be a much less 
united Kingdom, a much more seriously disunited King- 
dom, than any which has been known for a century back. 
The dragon’s teeth have been sown, and are yielding their 
usual crop of selfish violence and mutual envy. We may, 
and we believe we shall, defeat Home-rule. But after 
Home-rule has been defeated, we shall be left with a 
weaker national sentiment, a more querulous group of 
subordinate nationalities, a more sullen feeling in the 
Imperial Parliament, a poorer patriotism, and, on the 
whole, a feebler State. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


Se seems something like cynicism to say,—what, human 
nature being what it is, is nevertheless, we believe, 
true,—that alike in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Tuesday in 
Hawarden Castle courtyard, and in Professor Tyndall’s 
on Wednesday at Guildford, there is discernible a genuine 
effort to be moderate and fair to the other side, which the 
other side will almost certainly fail, and completely fail, 
to see. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was not, we need hardly 
say, what we think the great leader’s of the Home-rule 
Party might have been and should have been, if he were 
but able to remember, what it is obviously the most 
difficult or impossible thing in the world for him to 
remember, that a few years ago he was assailing his own 
present political position with all the vigour, all the whole- 
ness of heart, and more than all the oratorical power which 
he is now devoting to the defence of that position. Mr. 
Gladstone is one of those great orators whose chief 
force, as well as chief weakness, consists in the fact 
that they live in their own present, and cannot by any 
effort of imagination live even in their own past. He is 
one of those who move “altogether if they move at all,” 
and who turn their backs upon themselves with even more 
completeness, even more inability to return to the former 
but now abandoned attitude of mind and character, than 
they exhibit in entering into the attitude of mind and 
character of opponents with whom they have never agreed 
at all. Mr. Gladstone is now so genuinely possessed 
by his present view of the Irish Question, that it never 
even seems to occur to him that his own Government was 
at one time, and that not a very distant time, obliged to 
apologise for affrays precisely like the Mitchelstown affray, 
in which innocent lives were sacrificed, in one of which, 
indeed, the lives of women were sacrificed, and that his 
Government felt no more shame in defending itself then, 
than the present Government, on which he heaps 
such earnest and bitter reproaches, feels in defending 
itself now; and yet, so completely has he become 
possessed with his latest view of the political situation, 
that this consideration never occurs to him to tame his 
party pride and to moderate his self-confidence. If he 
tries to be moderate, as he evidently does, it is not in the 
least because he is recalling to himself how much astray, 
according to his own present reckoning, he must have been 
seven or eight years ago in acting far more stringently 
than the present Government is acting now,—of that con- 
sideration he never seems to exhibit the slightest conscious- 
ness,—but because he remembers that it is his duty to be 
charitable in judging very grave offences. For example, 
he evidently made a great effort to say in his speech on 
Tuesday, of the lives lost through the fire of the police at 
Mitchelstown :—“ It was a shameful matter, and for this 
L have not called it murder, but I have called it ruthless 
slaughter, and so I believe it was. For this, as I have said, 
the Government of the country made themselves respon- 
sible, and declared that the police fired in self-defence. 
Now I believe, gentlemen, that these statements are 
statements no one of which can be corrected, can be 
confuted. I have endeavowred to avoid everything like 
exaggeration in making them,’—and we are disposed 
to think that Mr. Gladstone’s endeavour was genuine, 
and the only point on which it failed was that he 
never for a moment asked himself how it happened that 
he himself had once been responsible for collisions 
between the Irish police and Irish crowds of precisely 
the same nature and having precisely similar conse- 
quences as that at Mitchelstown, and that when he 
was thus responsible, much as he regretted them, he no 
more saw how they could have been avoided, if the law 
were to be enforced in Ireland, than his opponents see 
now. These collisions are the natural and inevitable con- 





a 
sequences of a deep and wide conflict of poli 
the Irish revolutionists and the soueerendin Sty botwoe 
the United Kingdom, of wh ee 

gdom, om he was formerly one: a, d 
so long as you can neither bring over the Irish rey I 
tionists to the side of the British statesmen, nor brin: — 
the British statesmen to the side of the Irish Mb 
tionists, these collisions will happen again and again . ‘A 
few years ago Mr. Gladstone thought, as his opponents 
now think, that by a wise and conciliatory policy h 
might in time bring over the Irish people to: the a 
of the conservative British statesmen. Now he thinks 
that he may bring over the majority of British stuhsinnde 
to the view of the Irish revolutionists ; and of course the 
two views are perfectly incompatible in relation to the 
Irish policy which they engender. We do not in the 
least complain, as Professor Tyndall complains, of the 
vast change in Mr. Gladstone’s views. He has convinced 
himself,—quite wrongly, we think, but still he has con. 
vinced himself,—that the problem of bringing about a 
true union of the two peoples should be attacked from the 
opposite side from which he formerly attacked it, and 
from which his opponents attack it now. But we do 
regret, deeply regret, that he should be quite unable, — 
and we heartily believe that he is really quite unable,— 
to give his opponents credit for standing firmly on the 
same ground now on which he himself stood firmly 
enough eight years ago. Instead of that, he can only 
make ineffective efforts to apply to their case the sort 
of Christian charity with which a chaplain views the 
heart of a criminal that he is endeavouring to touch, 
‘I will not call your offence complicity in “murder,”’ 
he says in effect, blandly; ‘I know the various self. 
deceptions of the human heart, and I do not suppose 
you really did think or do think it murder; I will only 
call it complicity in “ ruthless slaughter,” for I endeavour 
to avoid anything like exaggeration in speaking of your 
political sins.’ Well, that is a very unfortunate line to take 
where the statesman who takes it has himself been respon- 
sible for precisely similar conduct, though at that time it 
never even occurred to him that he was responsible for 
“ruthless slaughter,” and ought to have pleaded guilty to 
the sort of indictment which he now brings. We deeply 
regret that Mr. Gladstone cannot see how much stronger 
a position he would occupy, as leader of the Home-rule 
Party, if he said frankly that the Government are following 
in his own footsteps; that his grave mistakes of former 
times ought to have been warnings to them ; and that he 
wishes he could help to make them so, but that he admits 
at once that, till he can convince them that the Union 
never can be saved by insisting on the submission of Irish 
to British views, and can only be saved by insisting on the 
submission of British to Irish views, he has no chance of 
“aie i his antagonists to a better state of mind and 
eart. 

Professor Tyndall also made a serious effort to be 
moderate in his very eloquent invective against Mr. Glad- 
stone. He spoke of the music of Mr. Gladstone’s voice, 
of the fascination of his presence, of the impression he 
once gave him of “strength, courage, capacity, and truth.” 
And then he went on to charge him with handing him- 
self “over to the pushes and pulls of mobs and masses.” 
We believe Professor Tyndall to be as mistaken in this 
matter as Mr. Gladstone is in his judgment on his own 
antagonists. We believe that Mr. Gladstone never showed 
more courage, if he ever showed so much, than when he 
veered round from the British statesman to the patron of 
Parnellism. It is perfectly true, in our belief, that he 
never made so profound an error, never anything like 
so profound a moral error as his spurious constitu- 
tionalism brought upon him when he surrendered to 
the Irish majority, in spite of the deep moral stain on 
the policy which its leaders had adopted, and had “ ruth- 
lessly”” pursued. Butit was very far indeed from a change 
that showed want of courage. Mr. Gladstone’s fault has 
been that he has always had too much courage, if we may 
so speak, in abandoning old convictions; that he has never 
shown the tenacity which other and deeper minds have 
shown in clinging fast to the moral fibres of their conviction 
even when, for the moment, the intellectual auxiliaries of 
those moral fibres seemed to be disappearing. He changes 
his convictions too fast and too completely. His preposses- 
sions vanish in a night, and seem to him all prejudices. 
There is no warning instinct in him that it is not good to 
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maxims, where there are the deepest possible moral con- 
‘derations on the other side. He finds it as much too easy 
“d change his whole attitude of mind, as Professor Tyndall 
finds it too hard. The Professor himself might have 
been warned by his former feeling for Mr. Gladstone that 
there is something great and courageous and chivalric in 
Mr. Gladstone, in spite of his lamentable instability of 
judgment. And it was clearly unreasonable in an orator 
who was reproaching Mr. Gladstone’s followers with obey- 
ing the word of command so implicitly and almost slavishly 
when Mr. Gladstone gave it, also to reproach him for 

ving it in obedience to the “ pulls and pushes of mobs 
and masses.” ‘Yet it is a singular illustration of the 
limitations of our nature, that both these able and eloquent 
men can make a real endeavour to be moderate in speeches 
which nevertheless exhibit as their most distinctive charac- 
teristic, a strange incapacity for anything like the successful 
achievement of that praiseworthy endeavour. 





THE NEW COSMOPOLITANISM. 


NEW kind of Cosmopolitanism is developing itself 
among us which will one day, and probably within 
no long time, exercise an important political effect. Com- 
munication throughout the world is improving with mar- 
yellous rapidity—the distance between England and India, 
for instance, if computed in time, has been halved in one 
generation,—knowledge of the circumstances of the world 
is increasing every year, while the interest on money in 
this country is decreasing perceptibly with every decade, 
till the unhappy middle class begins to believe Mr. 
Goschen’s old prophecy of a general 2 per cent. At the 
same time, capital is accumulating fast, faster, we see 
reason to believe, even than is shown in the Income-tax 
Returns; and the wealthy are beginning to use it in a new 
way. They are flinging themselves upon properties 
throughout the world which promise what they con- 
sider reasonable per-centages. They buy up not only 
estates, but businesses; not only stocks, but speculations. 
In the United States, in the dozen or so of rich countries 
which we call South America, in all the Colonies of Austral- 
asia, throughout South Africa, in China, India, and Persia, 
in Egypt, in Turkey, and even in Western Europe, more 
especially its great cities, nothing, whether estate or busi- 
ness or “concession,” is ever sold without the appearance 
of an English capitalist, or the “agent of an English 
syndicate,” as a dangerous bidder. If a Company has 
exhausted its capital on a promising mine, a fleet of 
steamers, a big shop, an over-large estate, or anything 
whatever with a flavour of monopoly about it, such as water- 
works, saltworks, or forests, an Englishman steps forward, 
apparently with limitless money behind him, and throwing 
into the affair a new energy, speedily alters the aspect of 
the accounts. He is sometimes severely bitten; but he 
usually succeeds, and very often reputed failure means 
only low dividends after a cycle of prosperity which has 
returned the capital twice over. Of the extent to which 
the new system is carried, we may judge by considering 
two well-known facts. The Americans, who certainly do 
not alarm themselves about small competitors, are 
passing laws to prevent English capitalists from buying 
up whole districts, and to restrict so far as possible the 
conveyance of entire trades to Trusts, fed in many cases 
with English money. In one single State of South 
America, the Argentine Republic, a specially qualified 
Times’ reporter declares this week that the lowest estimate 
he can make of the British capital invested is £150,000,000, 
most of it safe, if we take averages and allow for financial 
cataclysms, and some of it producing what are here con- 
sidered excessive profits. There are English cow-lords— 
not cowboys—in the Republic whose incomes in good years 
are like those of wealthy English Peers; and we are told 
they are swallowing Paraguay, of all places in the world, 
in great mouthfuls. We hear every day of men in 
English society whose incomes, when examined, come from 
estates in the strangest places; and, in fact, Englishmen, 
either directly or through syndicates, or through invest- 
ment in great mortgages, are present and powerful in every 
land, as much felt as ever were the aristocratic millionaires 
of Rome within the circle which surrounds the Mediter- 
ranean, and of which one-half, to the shame of Europe be 
it spoken, is still lost to civilisation. 
To make these new investments, which now rival, if they 
do not greatly exceed, the magnitude of the National Debt, 





succeed permanently, it is necessary for the investors 
to know much. They must understand the countries 
they work in, their peoples, their policies, their laws, as 
well as their physical advantages. Thousands of them 
of course know nothing, trusting their money on the 
assurances of other people; and we have ourselves come 
across persons deriving considerable incomes from pro- 
perties the locality of which, when cross-questioned about 
them, they absurdly misdescribed, one in particular placing 
his estate—which was, we may add, the most real of 
realties—in the wrong quarter of the globe. Thousands, 
however, accurately know what they are doing, having 
seen with their own eyes; and thousands more, filled 
with the interest which possession inspires, are teaching 
themselves diligently all that there is to learn. You 
meet every day quiet people who on some quite unex- 
pected subject know everything, and find on inquiry 
that their knowledge has been acquired first of all in 
order to safeguard their money. They are helped in 
their self-education by another class, who learn not 
for pay, but from intellectual interest, who are sick of 
English politics and English affairs, and keep themselves 
alive by what is really, though the phrase will annoy them, 
a study of “‘ geography,” in the new sense in which men 
like Elisée Reclus use the word, men to whom “the earth” 
means the planet, plus all its people, plus all their habitudes 
and resources. Through both classes a stream of knowledge 
pours in which is already affecting opinion, and will affect # 
yet more. Insularity is departing from the wealthy, and 
the investing classes, the commercial classes, the travelling 
classes, and above all the studying classes, are imbibing, 
or at least learning to know of, not only facts, but views 
of which yesterday they had no conception. They catch 
hold of foreign ideas, scientific ideas, business ideas, above 
all Colonial ideas, and their minds pass half-unconsciously 
through a great change. They become, to begin with, 
patriots in a new sense,—the Imperialist sense. They 
feel the world-wide position of Great Britain in a 
novel way, and are as unlike their former selves, 
as Mr. Schnadhorst, talking on African affairs after 
his visit to the Cape, is unlike what Mr. Schnadhorst, 
talking on the same affairs, would have been before. A 
good deal of rather fluid altruism has gone out of them. 
We all saw a good illustration of the change in the tone 
of opinion about the quarrel with Portugal. Ten years 
ago, Lord Salisbury would have been fiercely assailed for 
his action in that matter, and we rather fancy he 
himself, deceived by an old experience, expected some 
hubbub; but there was none whatever. The Scotch, 
by reason of their engagements of all kinds in Africa, 
commercial, religious, and scientific, know all about 
the Portuguese as Colonists; and consequently both 
parties in the State were prepared to support decided 
resolutions. The same body of opinion is calling even now 
for more “ firmness ” in dealing with German claims, and it 
is the Premier who holds them back, not they who are 
holding back the Premier. That is a considerable change, 
and it is one, we think, which we shall see when any such 
question comes conspicuously to the front. Then, opinion 
is not only growing more decided, it is getting harder too. 
The decay in the funds of the Aborigines Protection 
Society is onlyasymptom. To us, who remember distinctly 
what that Society was thirty-five years ago, and the former 
tone of all discussions about dark-skinned persons, the 
modification of opinion seems amazing; but that it has 
occurred is past a doubt. Who now grows melancholy over 
the decay of the Maories, or resists the “distribution of 
Africa” —which means, in plain English, the conquest of 
Africa by the European nations—on the ground of the 
“indefeasible right” of the Negro to self-government on his 
own continent ? Europe is going to take away the very trees 
of the African forest, and nobody protests. And, finally, 
the new Cosmopolitanism is producing a new Conservatism. 
The directing classes are growing aware that all mankind 
are not alike, that the Millennium is not established 
everywhere when a Republic is proclaimed, that a large 
section of mankind are the better for a government which 
controls them instead of executing their will. This 
last conviction has as yet expressed itself in act but little, 
because it has not filtered down low enough; but it will 
express itself, and will materially modify, even in the. 
United Kingdom, the disposition of the people to confide 
power to the Executive. You cannot watch the whok 
world and continue to believe, as was certainly believe 
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forty years ago, that the weakness of Governments is, on 
the whole, greatly for their subjects’ advantage. 

We cannot say we like the whole of the change we see. 
There is a sordid element in it, a thirst for quick cash 
gain such as our people once betrayed in India, which will, 
before it passes away again, produce a great deal of 
oppression, faintly concealed from men’s consciences by the 
idea of “industrial discipline.” As, too, places look 
nearer to people’s minds, they betray a disposition to 
grip too much of the world in too widely divided quarters. 
Great Britain, if she desires to survive, must not monopo- 
lise the world, and must not try to hold so many 
kingdoms without making the necessary sacrifices. If 
she does, she will some day have to fight for her 
life, alone, against a world enraged, and with only the 
Negro to wish sincerely that she may come out victor. 
Above all, we are jealous of the new hardness of temper 
towards inferior races. The old ideas were, many of them, 
sickeningly silly. The Negro is not the equal of the white 
man, any more than the hand is the equal of the head; and 
conquest is not necessarily evil, but often a grand instru- 
ment in the progress of the world. But inequality is 
no justification for injustice, and we have no more 
right to kill Africans because we can, than to kill 
children. Nor have we any right to make them work 
solely for our benefit and on pay to which they object. 
Our right is to govern them for a time firmly, but leniently 
and with wisdom, for their protection in their immature 
stage, and to take possession of their countries without 
governing in return is outrageous oppression. “ Spheres 
of influence” are, for the most part, countries where Euro- 
peans try to extort the advantages of governing without 
enduring its burdens or satisfying its responsibilities. The 
new Cosmopolitanism, if we do not misread its tone, will 
produce some big evils, though it will in return secure for 
us all a very necessary annealing of the mental and moral 
fibre. That had become too soft; but in resuming our 
proper position as the soldiers of civilisation, we must take 
some little care, by-and-by perhaps much care, that we do 
not forget the deep moral chasm which separates the 
soldier from the brigand. 





M. CARNOT’S TOURS. 


CARNOT has discovered, or had discovered for 

e him, a new use for a President of the French 
Republic. He is most serviceable when he is kept moving. 
The best President is a President en voyage. One of M. 
Carnot’s tours is hardly over before he is making prepara- 
tions for the next. In Paris he is not perhaps a very 
imposing personage, for Paris is critical and captious in 
its well-to-do quarters, and hankers after the Commune 
in the rest. And then a man in a black coat, who 
has done nothing to make outward pomp superfluous, 
is not a man who can be seen every day without suffering 
the usual consequences of familiarity. When M. Carnot 
goes on a journey, he is only visible for a few hours 
at each place at which he stops. The crowd gets 
but a glimpse of him, and there is not time for the enchant- 
ment of distance to be undone. The President is seen as 
an incident in a procession the component parts of which 
are very much smarter than the high official in whose 
honour it is organised. He is surrounded by troops, and 
welcomed by all the officials of the district. To the towns- 
— who seldom see anything in the way of a pageant, 
to the peasantry, to whom the town itself even in its work-a- 
day guise is an object of wonder, the brief visit of the 
President is an event to be remembered. It makes the 
Republica little more real; it translates into visible form 
the ideas of obedience and order which are the foundation 
of civil society. It is a weakness of the French Republic 
that it is too abstract. It forgets that if men are to obey 
and feel devotion towards the Government under which 
they live, that Government must have some visible symbol. 
An elected President need not be less magnificent than a 
hereditary King. Indeed, if democracies were logical, an 
elected President, as embodying in himself, by the free 
choice of the citizens, the whole authority of the State, 
should be more magnificent than any King. At present, 
liowever, the taste of democracies takes a different 
direction. They are more anxious to bring down their 
rulers to their own level than to raise themselves in the 
persons of their rulers. The very modest splendour with 
which M. Carnot surrounds himself is as much as it is 





believed Frenchmen will tolerate. It is nece PPI en: 
the multitude, but it must be impressed ce ny 
Carnot is an advance on M. Grévy. He represents the 
Republic with something more of dignity; and jf hie 
speeches are less interesting, they are more frequent, ; 4 
in ye ogee more of circumstance. He is hoe 

nown and better realised, and the Republi i 
the change. Public has gained by 

There is one feature, however, of M. Carnot’s ; 
which marks them off from the ordinary shunane 7 f 
Sovereigns. Officials from far and near come to <a 
upon him at each town. He is surrounded by all th 
visible machinery of government. Of the men by whoo 
France is governed, not one is absent. But, with few 
exceptions, the men who play the chief part in receiyin 
him are all officials. The social rulers of France, the pi, 
families, the historic names, are not there. They are sulkin 
in their castles, determined not to give the implied sanction 
of their presence to the President of a Republic which 
they despise or distrust. M. Carnot’s progress is like the 
progress of the Commander-in-Chief or of the Lords of 
the Admiralty in England. He is everywhere surrounded 
by “the services.” He is the Chief of the Executive the 
pinnacle of the official hierarchy, and it is part of his 
subordinates’ duty to attend his official receptions. Out. 
side there is the crowd in the street, but there is nothing 
to bridge the gulf between the two. The men with whom 
interest in public affairs is a family tradition, the men 
who are politicians by inheritance as well as by taste 
the men who take the lead among their neighbours 
by reason of greater wealth and wider experience, for 
the most part stay away. It is impossible that France 
should not suffer by their absence. They are no longer 
emigrants in the literal sense, but they are emigrants 
morally. The concerns of their country are not their con- 
cerns, except when they enter the Chamber for the sole 
purpose of making the chariot of the State drive heavily. 
It is a misfortune alike for themselves and for France, 
but for the time it seems a misfortune for which there is no 
remedy. A pamphlet which the Duc de Broglie has lately 
printed explains the intellectual basis of this attitude. 
The Duke does not favour opposition to the Republic 
without regard to consequences. He is willing to give a 
cold and distant support to the Government when they do 
what he thinks right. He is not one of those Monarchical 
Irreconcilables who would welcome the Commune itself in 
order to upset the existing Republic. On the contrary, he 
belongs to the moderate party among the Royalists, the 
party which has no wish to see things worse than 
they are, and is prepared to accept a Conservative and 
moderate policy from the hands even of Republicans. 
But the hostility of the Duc de Broglie to the Re- 
public is as rooted and intense as that of the most 
fanatical Legitimist. It is a hostility founded on the con- 
viction that Republican forms are incompatible with 
Parliamentary government. One Republican Ministry 
may do less harm than another, and so may be more 
worthy of favour. But even the best Republican Ministry 
cannot be trusted to do good except by fits and starts. 
The merits of a Republic are accidental; its vices are 
inherent and incurable. To give anything like active support 
to such a Government, would not be to sacrifice principle to 
convenience—the Duc de Broglie, as we understand him, 
does not hold that Royalty exists by divine right—but it 
would be to sacrifice substance to shadow. Parliamentary 
government, the only government under which freedom 
and order can coexist, must die if the Republic lives. 
Consequently, the only attitude that men who believe in 
Parliamentary government can assume towards the Re- 
public is an attitude of incredulous acquiescence. They 
cannot profess a faith which they do not feel. 

The proper line for the Republican Government to take 
in view of this distrust, is a line which it is very hard for 
them to take. It is to convince the unbelievers that 
Parliamentary institutions can coexist with Republican 
forms by showing the two in operation at the same time. 
But the difficulty is, that even a Republican Govern- 
ment must live; and in order to live, it must command 
a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. How is this 
majority to be secured? Not by the help of the Right, 
for no section of the Right will give a Republican Cabinet 
so much as a lukewarm adherence. All that the most 
moderate Royalist will do is to vote in particular divi- 
sions, and leave Ministers to their fate at other times. 
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by the help of the Moderate Republicans, for 
ar pA not pro i enough to defy the Radicals, rein- 
forced as they often are by a large part of the Right. 
The utmost the Republican Cabinet seems able to do is to 
live from hand to mouth,—appealing sometimes to Repub- 
lican sentiment, which commonly means submission to the 
Extreme Left, and sometimes to Conservative fears, which 
extort a momentary encouragement from the Moderate 
Right. We do not believe in the Duc de Broglie’s diagnosis 
of the political malady; but we cannot wonder that the 
symptoms should seem to many to bear out his conclusion. 
Yet here possibly such incidents as M. Carnot’s tours may be 
of some benefit. They may convince the indifferent multi- 
tude, which is Republican, but not Radical, that there are 
men at the head of affairs ready to govern them in the way 
they wish to be governed, and that, if they wish these 
men to remain at the head of affairs, they must bestir 
themselves at election time, and not allow an active minority 
to return its candidate over their heads. In this way a 
Moderate Republican majority would be sent to the 
Chamber, and there would be some chance of carrying out 
that practical and tolerant policy of which the Duc de 
Broglie despairs. That the Duke himself would be con- 
vinced even by such a spectacle as this, is hardly likely ; 
but there would at least be a chance of bringing home the 
fact to a younger generation. 





THE CRETAN QUESTION. 


T is said that the Cretans are making up their minds 

to another insurrection, under the idea that, whether 

it succeeds or fails, they will force the hand of the Greek 
Government, and therefore of all the Governments in- 
terested in maintaining the general peace. We know 
nothing of the truth of the story, except that we believe 
it to come from well-informed persons; but there is one 
circumstance observable which tends to increase the im- 
pression that it is well founded. The old defenders of the 
Turkish Government are waking up again, as they always 
do when trouble is expected in Turkey, and busying them- 
selves in misrepresentations. According to them, the 
Turks are excellent people, and the Greeks lying chatterers, 
who, whether in Crete or anywhere else, cannot govern 
themselves properly, but sacrifice everything to get them- 
selves places, and misuse all the powers entrusted to them 
by any Constitution in order to oppress their Mahommedan 
fellow-subjects. The Cretans have so misused their 
autonomy, it is said, that it has been necessary to send 
20,000 Turkish soldiers to garrison a little island not quite 
twice as large as Suffolk, with only 270,000 people, of 
whom 70,000 are Mahommedans. The Christian Cretans 
number only 40,000 men of an age to bear arms, so that 
it takes one soldier to keep every two civilians in order, a 
proportion which is, of course, quite sufficient to prove 
the unendurable perversity and unruliness of the latter! 
It is the old story over again, always repeated whenever 
a Christian province of Turkey asks for emancipa- 
tion, always superficially true, and always substan- 
tially false. It is quite true, for example, that Greeks 
are chatterers, quite true that they often tell lies, 
quite true that they are eager for place, and quite true 
that they misuse at times the powers given them by the 
Constitution. They were chatterers before Christianity ; 
men governed by Turks of necessity become liars; and 
whenever two civilisations, two radically opposed creeds, 
and two histories of conflict are opposed in a Parliament, 
Parliamentary powers are sure to be abused. All those 
assertions need not be disproved, because they are entirely 
beside the point at issue, which is fully embodied in this 
question,—Are the Cretans oppressed in a way to justify 
msurrection? The Turks, of course, say they are not, and 
ascribe Cretan discontent entirely to Cretan “turbulence” 
and want of reason; but the Cretans say they are, and give 
at least one substantial proof that in this matter they are 
telling the truth. They are willing, rather than remain 
quiet, to run the frightful risk of insurrection,—that is, 
of being nearly extirpated bya garrison of picked soldiers, 
half their own total number, armed with modern weapons, 
and certain, if history may be trusted, when once justified 
in their own eyes by open revolt, to show no mercy. The 
Greeks of Crete are not inexperienced persons; they know 
perfectly well what took place in other Greek islands and 
their own; they belong to the generation in which 
the massacre of Batuk occurred ; and they see every day 


what manner of men the Turkish soldiers are. To say 
that they would encounter such a risk without reason, is 
to accuse them of being sheer madmen, and to prove once 
for all that the Turks do not know how to govern so as at 
least to prevent their subjects from falling into a stupid 
despair. The truth is, that it is the knowledge of the nek 
which creates the despair; that the horror of Turkish rule 
for Christian populations is not what the soldiers do, but 
what they may do if they are offended; that it is not 
torture which makes life for the Christians intolerable, 
but the never-dying fear of it. Let London remain 
unoppressed by a foreign garrison, but with grave 
reason to fear that Batuk may be re-enacted within its 
limits, and what would be the mood of London ? 
Its insurrection, we venture to predict, would be a 
scene for history to record, and would not be entirely 
unattended with “ scenes of violence ” or exhibitions of “an 
unmanageable temper.” The Cretans are wild with fear 
of the garrison, and of what, according to history, it will 
one day certainly do, and therefore are unmanageable, just 
as Englishmen would be under circumstances so terrible, 
circumstances, too, aggravated in the Cretan case by the 
fact that the subjects belong to the higher civilisation, and 
profess a higher creed than the rulers. We have to 
imagine London garrisoned by Tartars before we arrive at 
an approximate conception of the facts. 

We maintain that there is no necessity for a Cretan 
Question at all,—that the claims of the Sultan, the rights 
of the Cretan Mahommedans, and the liberties of the 
Cretan Christians, could all be made safe together, and 
the whole question postponed till the time when the 
Ottoman Empire, true as it will be to its origin and its 
history, goes crashing down under Christian cannon. Let 
the Sultan withdraw his garrison, who will only succeed 
in plunging Turkey into a dangerous war, and ap- 
point a Christian Prince of Crete, not necessarily a 
Greek, with absolute powers and a tenure for life, and 
under contract to despatch an annual tribute to the 
Seraglio. That Prince can form an army just as well 
as the Prince of Bulgaria can, can protect Mussulmans 
just as effectively as they are protected in Bosnia, and 
can gradually, when it seems convenient, change the 
form of government into one a little more popular, as has 
been done in Servia. We entirely agree with the Times’ 
correspondents that the Parliamentary method of govern- 
ment is not suited to a people who for centuries 
knew of no law except the will of Asiatic Pashas ; 
but there is not the slightest reason why, if Europe 
approves, Parliamentary government should remain the 
only expedient to be tried in Crete. The Cretans do not 
want it particularly, but only good government, liberty to 
chatter, and equality, all which an able Prince could readily 
secure to them. We also entirely agree that the Cretan 
Mussulmans ought not to be oppressed simply because 
they are Mussulmans; but wherein lies the risk of their 
oppression? The Prince would not care one straw about 
their creed so long as they paid their taxes, and we do not 
suppose it will be argued that they, of all mankind, 
are thirsting for Parliamentary methods and unlimited 
debate. The Times’ correspondent, it is true, argues 
that if Christians are to rule Crete, the Mussulmans 
will depart; but they do not depart out of Bosnia, 
and in Crete, as in Bosnia, they would, during the 
term of waiting, be ruled by a foreign Prince. If, 
though not oppressed, they still, as he hints would be the 
case, found the situation unbearable because of their loss 
of dignity, their departure, though greatly to be regretted 
for their sakes, would still be their own affair. The 
security and well-being of a Christian community cannot 
be sacrificed because a community of Mussulmans, one- 
fourth of the total number, think that, under certain 
circumstances, they should greatly prefer emigration 
to acquiescence in their condition. So do tens of 
thousands of excellent persons in England, Germany, 
and Italy every year. But this, it is said, would 
be a new blow to the Turkish Empire. In what 
way ? The Sultan would get his tribute, which is all he 
ever receives from Crete, an island from which he derives 
no conscripts, and in which he maintains no naval statior. 
His dignity as Sovereign would remain unimpaired, for he 
already promises a Christian Governor-General, and he 
recently sanctioned the appointment of a Christian Prince 
in Eastern Roumelia, so to speak, at his own gates. The 
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and he would avoid an insurrection which will either cost him 
a long and most expensive guerilla war—for the untamed 
Cretan mountaineers resisted even the Janissaries—or be 
ended by a European decree which never has been and never 
ean be to Mussulman advantage. So far from the Sultan’s 
dignity being involved in refusal, he would not hesitate for 
a moment to grant the Christians their demands if he 
received £500,000 as a solatium; and we almost wonder 
that the Greeks of London, Paris, and Odessa do not com- 
plete the Greek claim to the reversionary sovereignty of the 
island by promising him the money. For the present, 
Greece must wait for her property; but that is no reason 
why the Cretans should be decimated merely in order that 
a totally needless garrison should eat up all the tribute the 
Turkish Government can under any circumstances hope 
to extract. 





THE CRUX OF CO-OPERATION. 


| ite ROSEBERY’S speech to the Co-operators at 
Glasgow on Saturday last, was more remarkable 
for its omissions than for what it included. As to much 
that was of interest in regard to the progress of the 
cause, he was communicative enough, but on the crucial 
point connected with the development of Co-operation, he 
remained mute as an oracle. All the difficulties overcome 
in the past, all the satisfactory symptoms of the present 
situation, and all the good omens for the future, he 
described in glowing colours; but when he came to the 
chief problem at issue, he held his tongue. To dwell 
upon the pleasant side of things and to avoid the disagree- 
able is so characteristic of Lord Rosebery, that it is perhaps 
unreasonable to expect anything different in his speeches. 
Still, we cannot help wishing that he had for once broken 
through what has been described as his steadfast de- 
termination to see everything “ couleur-de-Rosebery,” and 
had faced the question: “ Can Co-operation be applied to 
the work of production?” and if it can, “why has the 
Union failed so completely to apply it ?” 

In endeavouring to force the consideration of this 
problem both upon the public at large and upon the Co- 
operators, we have not the slightest desire to accuse the 
latter of conduct inconsistent with their professions, or to 
suggest that, even if they have failed in bringing about 
productive co-operation, they have no right to proclaim 
themselves as benefactors to the nation. Their success in 
the work of distribution, and the encouragement they 
lave given to thrift and prudence, call for the warmest 
possible praise. It is not, then, because we have any 
feeling other than that of sympathy for the Union, or 
because we want to show that they have not justified their 
aspirations, that we desire to see the question of Co-opera- 
tion as applied to production thoroughly discussed. Our 
one and only wish is for more light. In spite of the fact 
that Congress has repeatedly passed resolutions committing 
the various Associations to the principle of profit-sharing 
among the workmen employed by them in the work of dis- 
tribution and manufacture, very little seems to have been 
done to put it into practice. After the Ipswich Congress 
in 1889, when profit-sharing was once more adopted 
in the abstract, a committee appointed to ascertain the 
practice of the Societies composing the Union issued 
with this view 1,503 circulars. To these only 488 answers 
were returned,—180 Societies engaged in production 
assenting to the principle, and 308 dissenting. That is, 
out of 1,503 Societies, only 180 could be found to have 
adopted the principle in practice ; for it may be taken for 
granted, we think, that those which did not answer were 
all non-profit-sharing concerns. Any Society acting on the 
principle would have been only too proud to boast its good 
deeds. In other words, the attempt to apply Co-operation 
to the work of production has hitherto failed. How 
unfortunate is this result, may be realised by remembering 
the high hopes that were, and indeed still are, entertained 
in regard to the application of Co-operation to production. 
Were it possible for the men who weave, or who are 
engaged in any other of the thousand different forms of 
commercial industry, to divide among themselves a fair 
share of the profits accruing from their work, the 
labour problem would be well-nigh solved, and we 
should hear no more bitter complaints as to the idle 
capitalist growing rich while the workers starved, and 
of men toiling all their lives without ever enjoying the 
fruits of their industry. Co-operative production would put 
an end, too, to strikes and lock-outs, and would reconcile 








the otherwise antagonistic interests of employer 

ployed, or rather, do away with the division (gar 
suggest by identifying the interests of the men with those 
of their overseers and the capitalists who lend them capital 
Is it necessary to abandon this comfortable hope, and must 
we accept it as proved that “profits to the purchaser ”_ 
the principle which has given the Union its million 
members and its £37,000,000 worth of sales per annum— 
is the only one that can be made successful? What is 
the answer to this question, we cannot presume to gay 
That is a matter for the Co-operators, and not for us, All 
we desire to urge is the importance of making one more 
effort in the direction of true co-operative production 
There are plenty of men who believe that the case is by no 
means hopeless, and that a resolute attempt to overcome 
the difficulties in the path would be crowned with success 
It certainly behoves the present Co-operators to attempt 
the task. They boast, and doubtless sincerely, that their 
aims are not merely personal and commercial, and that 
they are anxious to confer benefits upon the nation at large. 
In no way can they prove this better than by endeavourin 
to make co-operative production a reality. Could they 
succeed in the attempt, they would have done far more to 
benefit mankind than if they got 90 per cent. of the 
working classes to deal regularly at their stores. 

The application of the principle “ profits to purchasers,” 
though useful enough in encouraging thrift and in securing 
the buyer the profits of distribution, is, comparatively 
speaking, a small matter. Economically considered, it 
abolishes the middleman, and lowers prices ; while socially 
and politically, it teaches valuable lessons of organisation 
and self-help. Further than this, however, it does not go. 
At present the position of the Co-operators is as follows :— 
They are a body of consumers who say, “Let us band 
together to buy at wholesale prices, in order that we may 
resell to ourselves at cheaper rates than those charged by 
the shops.” No doubt the process is in appearance a little 
different, the Co-operators preferring to take their cheap 
prices in the form of a dividend of profits ; but that does not 
alter the economic fact. But from buying wholesale to 
actually engaging in the work of production is only a step. 
Accordingly, the Society which we are supposing easily falls 
into the practice of manufacturing the articles it is going to 
sell,and so into saving two profits for its members, that of the 
producer as wellas that of the distributor. But this fact does 
not make it a society of co-operative producers. It remains 
an association of purchasers who directly employ persons 
to produce for them,—that is, who sweep away the middle- 
man, and deal straight with the operatives. But naturally 
enough, when A, B, C, and D hire people to produce for 
them, they will only pay the market wage, for cheap pro- 
duction is their object. Possibly this end would often be 
best accomplished by some system of wages depending on 
profits; but that is a side question. Their main aim is 
profits for the purchasers—i.e., for themselves—and_ this 
will not be secured if a fancy price is paid for labour. 
What we want is the reciprocal form of this process. We 
want to see a body of producers band together to secure 
the employers’ profits, not for the purchasers, but for them- 
selves; but this, we take it, is what up till now has 
seldom, if ever, been achieved. Whether it is possible, as 
we have said above, remains to be seen. If A, B, C, and 
D want a certain article, the process by which they obtain 
it, reduced to its simplest expression, is this: They set 
Kk, F, G, and H at work to make it at weekly wages. 
Between those who order and those who execute exists, 
however, in practice, a complicated set of machinery. We 
have seen that this machinery can be simplified in the 
interests of the purchaser. Can it be also simplified in 
the interests of the producer? That is the question which 
the Co-operators have got to consider. 








DR. LIDDON ON THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 
R. LIDDON, in the magnificent sermon which he preached 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford, on Whit-Sunday, dwelt with even 
more than his usual force on the posthumous life of our Lord 
in his Church, and the contrast between that posthumous life 
and the posthumous life of which the Positivists make so 
much,—such posthumous life as even the greatest of ordinary 
great men live in the memories of others. We have read few 
finer passages even in the greatest of the sermons preached in 
that pulpit, even in Newman’s Oxford sermons themselves, 
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than the passage in which Dr. Liddon remarks on the emptiness 
sf the so-called posthumous influence of merely human heroes. 
He was preaching on the confidence with which our Lord, on 
the evening before his crucifixion, announced to his Apostles 
that he would send to them one who would supply his place in 
the Church he was about to found, after his short personal 
ministry of three years, one who would “ glorify ” him by taking 
of his, and showing it to them. “ He shall glorify me, for he 
shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” These are 
certainly words of singular simplicity and certainty. There 
is no air of wistful or eager or passionate faith about them, 
such as human beings display when they contemplate exercising 
in the future an influence on which they have fixed their hopes. 
Our Lord speaks of what he foresees precisely as if he were 
speaking of what was before his eyes at the moment at which 
he was uttering these words; and so no doubt it actually was. 
And Dr. Liddon goes on to contrast with such posthumous 
influence as this, the sort of posthumous influence on which 
alone even the greatest men can count :— 

“A great deal is said about the power and endurance of 
posthumous influence ; but after all, how little can a man generally 
rockon on it! It is, in ordinary human experience, out of a 
man’s keeping; it takes its own course, or the course which 
events prescribe for it. It falls into the hands of some clever 
adventurer and is manipulated for his own purposes, or it is of a 
kind to discover unsuspected ingredients, any one of which, in its 
exaggeration, may give it a fatally false turn; or it is crowded out 
of its due place by more vigorous and self-asserting competitors 
for public favour ; or it shows early symptoms of being in a decline, 
and presently dies of exhaustion. A posthumous influence! It is 
wedded to a philosophy, like that of Socrates, which may presently 
break up into two or more contending schools of thought; or is 
embodied in a political inheritance, like that of Alexander, which 
may be distributed among three or four successors, where jealous 
rivalries are fatal to its permanent integrity ; or it is a literary or 
artistic tradition, which in the mere act of passing into other 
keeping is transformed or dissolved through contact with new 
and powerful minds. A posthumous influence! It must, alas! 
be made over to the care of others; whether they be foes or 
friends; whether children or disciples. The biography of a 
modern philosopher has taught us that friends may not always 
be its safest guardians; Marcus Aurelius lived long enough to 
discover what weight would be attached to his Meditations when 
the Cesar Commodus would alone represent the Antonines on the 
throne of the world; and history has again and again shown how 
disciples may pay compliments to a departed master, while they 
set aside his clearest and most emphatic instructions. And thus 
the preacher might seem in one mood of his thought to express 
the sombre reality :—‘ Then said I in my heart, As it happeneth to 
the fool so it happeneth even to me; and why was I then more 
wise? ThenI said in my heart that this also is vanity. For 
there is no remembrance of the wise more than of the fool for 
ever: seeing that which now is, in the days to come shall all be 
forgotten... ... Yea! I hated all my labour which I had taken 
under the sun, because I should leave it unto the man that shall 
be after me. And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man 
orafoolP ...... This also is vanity.’ That, therefore, which 
must strike us in the words of our Lord is His conscious superiority 
tothe fate which may be commonly expected to befall the influence 
of a man’s character or teaching after death. He had put His 
life and work into such sort of keeping that it would be unaffected 
by the varying moods of human minds and the incalculable con- 
tingencies of human circumstances.” 

That is perfectly true and singularly powerful, but there is 
another side to the agency of that spirit of truth to which our 
Lord committed the care of his life and work after his very brief 
stay on earth, a side of it to which, as we think, Dr. Liddon did 
not do equal justice in his Whit-Sunday sermon. In moulding 
a Church, and preparing a canon of sacred writings by which 
that Church was to be guided, and which it was to take as the 
foundation for its teaching, the spirit of truth had to deal with 
various other elements very different indeed from our Lord’s life 
and work. It had to deal with very imperfect human materials, 
with highly resisting media to the divine influence, with the 
agency of creatures who, even when they were, on the whole, 
good, were very apt to think that they could improve upon 
God’s law, persons of fallible judgment and of limited in- 
telligence who, but for the providence which overruled their 
actions, could have reflected but very dimly the divine 
purpose, and who yet were often the truest representatives 
of that purpose to be found on this human scene. One of the 
greatest of the paradoxes of revelation, as it seems to us, is 
the earthliness of many of the agencies which it employs,— 
the violent passions of many of its heroes, the weakness 
and wavering of some of its saints, the obscurity and 
difficulty of a great number of its visions and prophecies, 
the moral paradoxes involved in not a few of what we 
should certainly term its most vivid, and in some respects 
its most spiritual lyrics. Does the “spirit of truth” 





teach us to ignore these perplexities, to ignore, for instamee; 
the paradox of Deborah’s panegyric on Jael for a most 
treacherous, as well as,—what in the East implies a kind of 
treachery of peculiarly repulsive aspect,—a most inhospitable 
murder? Does the “spirit of truth” teach us to make light 
of the difficulty involved in Micaiah’s vision of God asking for 
a spirit that should persuade Ahab to go up and fall at Ramoth 
Gilead by falsely predicting to him his triumph? It seems 
to us that the deliberate inclusion of elements of this 
kind in the story of revelation cannot be ignored by 
any one who is under the guidance of the “spirit of truth ;” 
and that, whatever we ought to say about them, we ought.at 
least not to say anything that is inconsistent with what is not 
mere belief but absolute knowledge,—namely, that God never 
gave his divine sanction to treachery or deception, whether it 
were preached by a prophet or undertaken by a spiritual agency 
with the avowed intention of forwarding the divine purposes ; 
and that, so far as divine “inspiration ” condescends to record 
and perpetuate the memory of such panegyrics on evil and 
such readiness to tempt bad men to their destruction, it is 
not as giving any sanction to them, but rather by way of 
impressing upon us that there are flaws in all the best of 
God’s human agents, faults in the very structure of human 
inspiration itself, and that these flaws are to be candidly 
recognised, these faults to be frankly admitted, by the light of 
that more fully developed divine purpose to which revelation 
ultimately leads us. 


We make this remark because in a later part of Dr. 
Liddon’s sermon, he seems to us to limit and narrow the 
character of the inspiration of Scripture in a way which may 
be very dangerous to the candour of Christian teachers. 
Towards the close of his sermon on the Holy Spirit, Dr. 
Liddon says :— 


«* As we follow the Holy Spirit in this department of His work, 
we may venture without presumption to observe that His action 
is limited by His own attributes. He is the Spirit of Truth 
not only because it is the truth which He teaches, but also 
because He Himself is true. Therefore He cannot contradict 
Himself. If, for instance, through the Sixth Council He really 
pronounced Honorius to be a heretic, He cannot in our day by 
implication have pronounced Honorius to be infallible. Nor can 
He take into His service literary fictions which trifle with the 
law and the sense of truth. If it could really be shown that the 
addresses ascribed to Moses in Deuteronomy were the composi- 
tion of a writer of the age of Josiah, who desired to secure for 
later legal decisions or institutions the countenance of the great 
lawgiver ; or that speeches attributed to David in the Book of 
Chronicles were never uttered by the real David at all, but only 
represent the opinion of a sacerdotal scribe after the Exile as to 
what David, if properly instructed, would or should have said; 
or that passages in Daniel which claim to be predictions 
of still future events are really a history of events which 
the writer had himself witnessed, and are thrown into a 
predictive form, in order to invigorate national enthusiasm at a 
critical moment by the spectacle of the imaginary fulfilment of 
a fictitious prophecy; or that the discourses of our Lord 
reported by St. John are not the ipsissima verba of the same 
Son of Man Who speaks in the Synoptic Gospels, but only the 
voice of some Christian of the second century, or earlier, when 
thought had been steeped in the Platonised Judaism of 
Alexandria; or, perhaps, of the Apostle of Love, who, however, 
could not distinguish clearly between his own and his Divine 
Master’s words; or that the sermons of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the Acts resemble each other too closely to have «been 
actually uttered by those Apostles, and really represent a 
literary effort to. produce ecclesiastical harmony in the sub- 
Apostolic age; or that the pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, although 
expressly claiming to be his work, were really composed when the 
struggle with Gnosticism had obliged the Church to create a more 
elaborate organisation, and are largely due to an endeavour to 
procure for this organisation the sanction of the great Apostle’s 
name,—if, I say, these and other suchlike theories which might 
be mentioned could be shown to be based on fact, it surely would 
be shown at the same time that the Holy Spirit could not have 
had anything to do with the writings in question. He is not 
responsible for speeches which cultivated pagans like Thucydides 
or Tacitus could naturally and without scruple put into the mouths 
of their heroes. Those great writers had no more the divine law 
of truth upon their hearts and consciences than they had the 
divine laws of love or purity; and nothing depends upon the 
historical worth of those fictitious speeches of theirs beyond the 
degree and quality of literary entertainment which we at this 
day may or may not derive from them. It is quite otherwise 
when we pass within the sacred precincts of the canon of Scrip- 
ture. If the Holy Spirit is in any way concerned in the produc- 
tion of its contents, we may at least be sure that language is not 
used in it to create a false impression, and that that which claims, 
on the face of it, to be history is not really fiction in an historical 
guise. The Book of Truth cannot belie either the laws of truth 
or the Spirit and Source of truth.” 


Now, the force of these remarks depends entirely on the pur- 
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pose which Scripture was intended by the divine mind to answer 
in the religious education of man. If, as we believe, it was in- 
tended to record adequately the effect of the divine teaching 
upon the chosen race,—the mized effect, for undoubtedly where 
such materials as human life presents are subjected to the 
divine teaching, the effect is not always good even in the main, 
and still seldomer pure good,—then we see no reason at all 
why we should not find books wherein we see not only the 
high-water mark of divine teaching, but the low-water mark, 
and the average water mark also; wherein we see the am- 
biguous impressions made even on those minds on which the 
divine teaching has taken a strong hold, without absolutely 
purifying them, such impressions as Dr. Liddon himself would 
probably admit to be discernible in the passage from the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, for instance, which he himself quotes. If 
it is part of the purpose of God to give us the confessions of a 
cynical nature which on the whole submitted itself (somewhat 
hesitatingly) to the divine teaching, why should it not be part 
of its purpose,—as we think it is,—to give us the various views 
of the character of certain Kings of Israel and Kings of Judea, 
taken by chroniclers who write from very different points of 
view, such as the earlier authors of the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, and the later authors of the Books of Chronicles? On 
what possible principle can it be maintained that, while it was 
certainly believed at one period of the Jewish history by one 
of the sacred writers that God had commissioned a lying spirit 
to lure Ahab to his destruction, it would be impossible for 
another of the sacred writers to infiltrate (probably quite un- 
consciously) the earlier history of Israel with the prepossessions 
of a later sacerdotalism, or to attribute (again probably 
quite honestly though mistakenly) to Moses an elaborated 
law of which Moses really only sowed the seeds? It seems 
to us that the literature of inspiration has never been, nay, 
has never been intended to be, otherwise than expressive of 
the very mixed and miscellaneous effects which divine teaching 
produces on a half-subdued,—often less than half-subdued,— 
humanity. We find included in Scripture not only the history 
of men who resisted that teaching, and the history of men who 
only half-submitted to it, and the history of men who fully sub- 
mitted to it, but also the writings of men of both of these latter 
classes, though not the writings of any of the enemies of God. 
If a good part of the Book of “ Proverbs” and all the Book of 
“Ecclesiastes” are undoubtedly the writings of more or less 
decidedly worldly men,—though worldly men inclined to be 
religious,—surely the Books of Deuteronomy and Chronicles 
were the writings of ardent disciples of the Levitical system 
who read into antiquity more than a sober criticism would 
have found there. The books of the prophets give us the 
highest summits of the religious experience of the old dis- 
pensation, but other books give us various levels measurably 
lower and more mingled with human elements. And it seems 
to us that it was the very purpose of what we call divine 
“inspiration” to preserve specimens of various types and 
stages of the Jewish mind as they were brought under the 
spell of revealed truth. 

We hold that this is what the “spirit of truth” itself is 
teaching us about the Bible, and that the idealism which 
struggles against the conviction that it is so, is ignoring one 
of the most conspicuous purposes of God in the preservation 
of the Bible as we have it. We have in it the revealed truth 
in its fullness and perfection in the life of our Lord; we 
have in it the highest of its earlier stages in the books of 
the greater prophets, and we have in it various other phases 
in other books of the Bible, including the Apocrypha, which 
contains one at least of the noblest of these books. But the 
“gpirit of truth” certainly does not witness, and never did 
witness, that all the Bible is pure truth. On the contrary, 
it compels us to confess that the Bible contains a great litera- 
ture in which the light indeed vastly predominates, but in 
which it is often seen shining into darkness, and the darkness 
comprehending it not. 





THE CHARM OF CROWDS. 
HE last Bank Holiday, according to the Times, has 
“broken the record.” ‘The people of London, who, as 
we constantly forget, are more numerous than the Scotch, the 
Swedes, the Belgians, the Danes, the Servians, or the Greeks, 
poured out on Whit-Monday in swarms beyond all precedent, 
precipitating on their favourite resorts masses of humanity 


equal to the population of many great cities. A hundred | 


ea persons—twice the population of 
ew Gardens; sixty thousand sed the turnsti 
Zoological Gardens ; seventy anaes spread eee & 
Hampstead Heath ; and a single railway, the Great Eas = 
carried a hundred and thirty-five thousand passengers eae 
town. It was a positive stampede; yet, though the rush sy 
few points was appalling, and the railway employés were = . 
out with fatigue, excitement, and continuous noise, there a 
scarcely any accidents, and no appearance either of riot 4 
or of the smallest desire to riot. The people were ex, 
tionally sober, the cases of disorderliness brought before 
the Magistrates being fewer than on any previous year ; all 
delays, discomforts, and crushings were met with good. 
humour; and in the North of London, as we know, and in 
the East, as we are told, there was a marked decline in that 
roughness of speech and demeanour which the more refined 
classes used to dread at least as much as violence. The very 
swearing has grown milder, and is getting freed, we wish we 
could quite understand why, from its deep old taint of 
blasphemy. Much of the extra numbers, and much, too, of the 
good temper, must, of course, be set down to the weather, which 
was continuously fine without being hot, and something to the 
general prosperity and feeling of elation among wage-earners ; 
but there was another cause besides. It can hardly be doubted, 
we think, that the popularity of these great holidays increases 
steadily, that the business of the Metropolis has adjusted itself 
to them, and that they have become, like Christmas Day, part of 
the regular and arranged-for lives of the immense majority. We 
doubt if they could be taken away again, even by Parliament; 
and certainly there is no sign, even the smallest, of any 
popular protest against their continuance, or of any desire 
that they should be split up—as we ourselves once recom- 
mended—so as to render the crowds less vast, or the march of 
the streams of pleasure-seekers less overwhelming. There has 
never been even a hole-and-corner meeting to denounce St. 
Lubbock’s Days. How the multitudes are amused, how they 
are fed, how their drouth is appeased, are problems before 
which the imaginations of officers in the German Etappen 
might recoil; but of the broad fact there is no question what- 
ever. The millions of London like these holidays, and like 
them in part because of that very incident of multi- 
tudinous swarming which, to so many even of their most 
friendly critics, seems certain to spoil their pleasure. The 
vastness of the concourse delights instead of displeasing 
them. That seems strange to all men who have in them 
anything of the recluse temperament—and few of the literary 
class are entirely without a trace of it, though it may be 
kept down by habit—and we have ourselves often urged its 
strangeness; but we are not sure, as experience increases, 
whether it is not a human instinct. The majority everywhere 
in all countries enjoy a crowd, and this even in climates where 
vast congregations of men involve an almost insufferable 
increase of heat, which they feel and at ordinary times resent 
even more than hyperboreans do. No one enjoys coolness like 
an Italian or an Asiatic of the South, and no one is so happy 
when multitudes press together. Indeed, we do not know why 
we say the majority enjoy crowds. The minority like a crush 
too, become more alive if the ball-room is so full that dancing is 
scarcely possible; and if the theatre can hold no more, or the 
church is overflowing, feel, together with the sense of strain, a 
sense of a new-fillip to their eagerness and their attention. 
The truth is, we imagine, that there is in a crowd, or rather 
in some “electric ” influence which emanates from it, a source 
of excitement which all men feel—just reflect what a panic is 
when it seizes thousands—but which, to those whose usual 
lives are full of a grey monotony, is almost essential to high 
enjoyment. They want to be aware of each other. They are 
elated by the presence of a vast concourse, even under cir- 
cumstances when it seems to the few as if it must be a 
distress. Nothing can be more certain than that of the half- 
million Londoners who on a bright Bank Holiday fling them- 
selves out of London, and who mind the horrible discomfort 
of the journey out and back as little as great ladies mind the 
fatiguing drive before a Drawing-Room, a perceptible propor- 
tion, increasing every year, are true Nature-lovers, men and 
women who consciously exult in the fresh air, the unsmoked 
sky, the grass, and the trees, and the water; and they at 
least, one would think, must pine for a little solitude. How 
can they enjoy Nature without silence and tranquillity? They 
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whose efforts to be alone we may some day describe 
—numbers of them get up the trees and stop there— 
but we write on evidence when we say that the majority 
of the Nature-lovers would be chilled by even com- 
parative loneliness; that they can and do enjoy the forest, 
for example, all the more for, as one buxom tree-worshipper 
expressed it, “ the liveliness and the lots of folk.” We 
are told by witnesses familiar with the very interesting 
organisations which are now getting, so to speak, linked into 
these holidays—there are great clubs of humble workers, 
dustmen, for example, which now arrange for these outings 
weeks beforehand, and are creating by their demands new and 
most curious trades—that this feeling is distinctly admitted, 
and that by men who would not miss the forest, or the water, 
or the flowers, or whatever their fancy is, “not for a week’s 

y down.” Even these are gregarious in their very souls, 
while to the majority, who, if they thirst for Nature, do 
it unconsciously, an outing without crowds would be like a 
picnic without guests. They enjoy the life, the movement, the 
variety of the people, the sudden shiftings, the little tumults, 
the sense borne in on them from every side that there are 
thousands doing what they do, and seeking what they seek. 
They would be dull on Dartmoor ; they are half-intoxicated 
with gaiety on Hampstead Heath. The crowd itself, the 
drawback to the festival, is to them one of its principal charms, 
the feature which turns a heath, or a meadow, or a forest into 
an open-air theatre, where a new drama, and one they can 
understand, is enacted every moment for their amusement. 
We all know what Charles Lamb thought of the joys of the 
street. Well, an outing taken in crowds is to Londoners as a 
street in a paradise, with all pleasant things to see, with no 
dullness or sense of ennui, and with none of that vague alarm 
which every solitary place inspires in the true child of cities. 
“I couldn’t abear the silence; I got frightened,” said the 
London housemaid, explaining why she had thrown up a 
country place. The gutter-child rolls in ecstasy on the grass, 
but lifts his head every few minutes to reassure himself by 
the sight of other human beings, as certainly as a poor 
swimmer lifts his to make sure of his distance from the shore. 


If this is so, and the evidence accumulates every year, the 
notion of splitting these holidays must be abandoned; and we 
doubt if there is much sense in the other notion which is, we 
see, being ventilated, of reducing the crowds to more order. 
The Railway Companies might perhaps increase the number 
of their supplemental termini, and might certainly sell tickets 
more widely on the days just before the holidays; but the 
traffic managers are wise in leaving the people to manage for 
themselves as they best can. The excursionists seem very 
impatient, and the crushes are sometimes appalling; but the 
national habit of fending for itself is not to be alteréd 
for a holiday. As a matter of fact, the excursionists do 
not kill each other, or hurt each other, or make any general 
effort to cheat the Companies. Even the children are 
not crushed, though their escapes so often seem miraculous; 
nor, which is still more wonderful, are they lost in anything 
like the numbers one might reasonably expect. Friends look 
after them somehow, and a child handed over a few yards of 
struggling humanity drops into its father’s arms at last, 
screaming, perhaps, but uncrushed, and with its clothes 
untorn. It is very doubtful if any new arrangement by 
‘division into pens, or any multiplication of railway officials, 
would do any good at all. The people themselves keep 
order of a sort, and have a way of melting into the 
carriages which is quite as useful as any habit of standing 
in queue. They will not learn that, whatever is said; and 
it is much safer to accept the national ways, and if 
possible utilise them, as, for example, the regular street way 
of dividing passengers into currents might be utilised, than 
to risk misapprehension by new devices. If in any way the 
excursionists could be taught to walk fast instead of running, 
the work of filling a train would be much facilitated; but 
there is only one improvement that is urgently required. 
There ought to be some signal, whistle, or shriek, or drum- 
roll, understood by everybody to mean, “Silence on the plat- 
form!” An order or an instruction could then be heard and 
obeyed even by the bewildered, and it is the few bewildered who 
on excursion-days create the whole of the danger, which even as 
it is, if we may trust the evidence of nine years, is habitually 


exaggerated. There are more people killed by carts in London 


in a month, than are killed by excursion crowds in a dozen 





years. Theyare horrid crowds, no doubt; but those who join 
them like them, and are safe in them, and the fastidious have 
almost always the option of staying away. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
IIl.— JERUSALEM: THE TEMPLE. 

OnE of the earliest convictions impressed upon the mind 
of the traveller to Palestine is that the Turk is a nui- 
sance. The gigantic absurdity, to call it nothing more, of 
leaving all these holy places, the centre of veneration to all 
Christendom, in Mahommedan hands, produces a natural feel- 
ing of irritation, which is constantly freshened and revived 
by some vexatious regulation or piece of official red-tapeism, 
causing the most peaceable pilgrim to regret that the period 
of holy wars is past, and consider seriously the advisability 
of preaching a crusade himself on his return from the parts 
of the infidel. It is sufficient to talk with any resident who 
has ever had any serious business with that hopeless Govern- 
ment—especially those who are trying to introduce any kind 
of progress or improvement in Palestine—to find a good, solid 
foundation for this feeling against the Turkish rulers; the 
ordinary traveller is exasperated by their mere presence. Here 
we find, in the first place, the unspeakable Turk occupying for 
his own purposes the site of the Temple, and raising beautiful 
buildings thereupon for his own worship. This, we consider, 
is bad enough, but when he comes to celebrating his own 
religious festivals there, and consequently excluding all but 
Mahommedans from the whole area during the time that we 
are at Jerusalem, the enormity is still more remarkable. This 
is not even a coincidence. The benighted paynim does not 
want for worldly wisdom, and, having no confidence whatever 
in the doctrine of peace on earth and good-will towards men, 
as understood by enthusiastic pilgrims, he has established a 
feast of his own which attracts a sufficient number of Mahom- 
medans to counterbalance the Christians. To these latter the 
whole of the Haram-esh-Sherif is closed, and many poor 
pilgrims who cannot afford to stay long at Jerusalem are 
obliged to go away without having seen the place of the 
Temple, a very real hardship to some of them. 

Being a little less pressed for time than some others, we were 
able to pay one flying visit to the Haram-esh-Sherif. The 
last of the pious Mahommedans had been packed off with much 
beating of drums, clashing of cymbals, and waving of banners, 
on their pilgrimage to the spot where it is extremely unlikely 
that Moses was buried, and in the whole of the enclosure there 
was scarcely a figure to be seen. We were not, however, 
suffered to enter without protectors, our bodyguard consisting 
of the cavasse of the Consulate, a gentleman of ferocious aspect, 
with a gold-laced jacket and a curved scimitar, and an aged 
Turkish non-commissioned officer, who followed us about 
brandishing a huge pair of top-boots, in reality taken off from 
motives of piety, but apparently to be used as offensive 
weapons. Our time was very short; but I believe that if you 
cannot spend three weeks over the Temple, it is better to 
see it in half-an-hour. Certainly no subsequent visit can 
show anything to surpass the first view of the whole. We 
pass in by the beautiful judgment-hall, where the Cadi 
administered justice at the gate in times gone by, into a vast 
enclosure, some five hundred yards long, and at least half as 
wide, studded in all directions with countless little domes and 
cupolas. The central platform, roughly identified with the 
Court of the Jews, as the outer zone is with that of the 
Gentiles, is paved, but most of the rest remains as Nature 
made it, and green grass and trees make a contrast witb the 
white walls and the many-coloured domes. Some of these 
are merely canopies over the numerous fountains indispensable 
in a Mahommedan place of worship; others form a sheltered 
place for prayer, supplied with a mihrab, or niche in the direc- 
tion of Mecca, to guide the devotions of the pious, or serve to 
mark some spot of particular sanctity; while the row of low, 
domed buildings to the north of the central platform are even 
utilised as sleeping-rooms by devotees from a distance. Going 
up by a broad flight of low steps, topped by a single row of 
graceful arches, we come upon the gem of the whole, the 
exquisite Dome of the Rock itself. Certainly no one can 
accuse the Mahommedans of neglecting to make the House 
of God beautiful. It is true that this building was probably 
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the work of Christian artists under Mahommedan orders ; but 
this only shows that the early Arab conquerors had sufficient 
wisdom and piety to seek for their most holy shrine something 
which they could understand to be finer than their own rude 
architecture. 


The Dome of the}Rock, though by far the most important 
building of the central platform, is merely, like many of the 
others, a kind of shrine built over the most sacred of all the 
holy places. It is an octagonal building, measuring about 
twenty yards in every direction, built around the great flat rock 
to which so many traditions are attached. The exterior is 
richly, almost gaudily decorated with coloured marbles and 
Damascus tiles, and the interior also has been made 
beautiful with mosaics and profuse decoration of every 
kind. But these have not the effect that we have deplored 
in the most sacred Christian shrine, of obstructing the view 
of the principal object of veneration, or even distracting the 
eye from it. The rock, which occupies the whole centre of the 
building, surrounded by a balustrade of painted wood, is plain 
to the sight even of a large concourse of people, and though 
the amount of light which penetrates through the stained 
glass of the windows is not exactly dazzling, it is at any rate 
a great advance upon the profound obscurity which conceals 
the Holy Sepulchre. Altogether, the idea that this mosque 
gives is that of a perfect composition, where, while the eye can 
find in every corner some beauty of detail to rest upon, the 
attention is naturally concentrated on the most important 
point. The admirable art with which the decoration is 
lavished on the background, while the rock is left in its bare 
simplicity as the centre of all, seems to me at least far more 
impressive than all the flummery of gold and silver lamps 
about the Holy Sepulchre. 

I am speaking, of course, of the generally recognised 
Sepulchre. It is worth remembering, however, that the 
mosque in which we are standing was considered by no less 
an authority than James Fergusson to be the Church of the 
Resurrection built by Constantine over the actual tomb of our 
Lord, represented by the grotto underneath the stone. This 
idea has never been generally accepted, and has now probably 
ceased to have any adherents at all, but Mr. Fergusson him- 
self was never shaken in his belief. Certainly all probability 
seems against it, still it is strange to think that so great an 
authority on architecture should have made a mistake of three 
clear centuries as to the date of the building. What the rock 
actually does represent is not very certain. The Mussulmans, 
of course, have its history quite pat, and a very wonderful rock 
it must have been, according to them. Not only was it the 
scene of Abraham’s proposed sacrifice of his son—in which 
story Christian and Jewish tradition appear to agree—but it is 
also connected with the personal history of Mahomet himself. 
Here the Prophet is known to have prayed, and from here he 
ascended to heaven on his wonderful mule ‘ Alborak.’ Thein- 
fluence of the Sent of God was so powerful, that the rock was 
enabled to hold converse with him—as it did later with the 
Caliph Omar—and even attempted to follow him in his aerial 
voyage, a purpose which it might have achieved, but for the 
thoughtful action of the archangel Gabriel, who arrested it 
just in time. The marks of the angel’s fingers are there to 
this day; so that this story at least must be true. Jewish 
tradition tends to see here the rock on which the ark rested, 
and consequently the Holy of Holies, which, however, is more 
usually placed at a point some way to the south-west, near the 
top of the stairs by which we approached. The theory that 
on this rock stood the altar of burnt-offerings is supported by 
the existence of a channel which might have served to let the 
blood run down into the cave below and perhaps through the 
hollow which evidently exists under the round stone at its.centre. 
Explorers have desired: to make further researches by raising 
this stone; but though the necessary authorisation was obtained 
from Constantinople, the local authorities were immovable on 
the subject. The stone, they averred, formed the cover of the 
Well of the Evil Spirit, and, as they very reasonably argued, 
if it were removed, the Evil Spirit}would {get out, and might 
literally play the devil with Jerusalem, a contingency against 
which they, as reponsible rulers,{were bound to provide. So 
the mystery is likely to remain unsolved. 

Time is a very hard master, fand it is only at his abso- 
lute command that we can refrain{from lingering over the 
beautiful little shrines with which the central platform is 
studded; but the mosque of} El Aksa'{must not be omitted, 





and there.is only just enough time to see that. We are 
hurried past a great open-air pulpit of exquisite workman. 
ship, supported on arches of the perfectly circular foy. 
mation peculiar to Arabian architecture, past an immense 
stone laver shadowed by immemorial cypresses, which might 
almost date back to King Solomon’s time, and find our- 
selves in front of a grand colonnade forming the entrance to a, 
Christian church. Yes, there is no doubt about it; it is stripped 
of all its ornaments, and the Mahommedan attributes of 
mihrab and mimbar have been introduced into it; but 
no one can doubt for a moment of what it has been. It wag, 
here that Justinian, twelve hundred years ago, built a church 
in honour of our Lady, which was restored to Christian 
worship by the Templars after some centuries of Mahommedan 
domination. There is still the great vaulted hall, opening off the 
church, where the Knights of that fiercest of holy brotherhoods. 
met together. Here in the long, bare aisles—not so bare then, 
we may well imagine—they assembled in prayer, often perhaps 
as a prelude to some savage raid on the nearest infidel strong. 
hold. Here, however, we are not tempted to remember their 
faults. We are rather inclined to wish that their days had 
come back, and that we might see them ride clattering into 
the court again, breaking down the ensigns of Mahommedan 
worship with their heavy maces, and restoring the holy city 
to—well, probably to be fought over by half-a-dozen Christian 
sects, all at bitter enmity, and “ hating one another for the love 
of God.” I fear that we must be content for the present to 
leave Jerusalem under the direction of the Turkish Pasha, at 
this moment, no doubt, much troubled in his mind about the 
dangerous ceremony of the “Holy Fire,” which is to take 
place this very afternoon, and quaking with apprehension at 
the news that forty stout man-of-warsmen have come up for 
the feast from a Russian ironclad lying off Jaffa. What if it 
should occur to them—as it actually did—to ask their priests 
whether they should allow Turkish soldiery on this day of all 
others to stand round the sepulchre of the risen Lord ? These 
apprehensions are groundless, however. The good Greek 
priests, even if they are not always in charity with their 
neighbours, will do their duty to-day in preaching peace to 
the exasperated sailors, and the Pasha will once more be able 
to telegraph to Constantinople that the perilous season has 
passed over without incident. It is best to be at peace with 
allmen. If we are to take any revenge on the Mussulman 
possessors of what we are hardly worthy to hold till we have 
learned to apply the precepts of our own religion, let it be some- 
thing in the style of the carver of that splendid pulpit, an 
evidently Christian artist, who has played his Mahommedan 
masters the trick of introducing in his designs the hated sign 
of the cross, a fact which has apparently escaped their notice 
to this day. 

Somehow we seem to have lost sight of the Temple itself all 
this while. But of the Temple there is really nothing remaining 
but the place. We certainly find pillars and stones of great 
antiquity, remnants of former great works, employed again in 
the Mahommedan constructions; but these can be of little 
service in giving even a general idea of the original building. 
Those who wish to know more must be content to see with the 
eyes of Warren and Wilson, and the various explorers who 
have made researches here and published their discoveries; for 
the authorities will only permit excavations on the condition 
that all the treasures unearthed are to be carefully covered up 
again. The rest of us must be content with the place alone, 
the general scene of many incidents in our Lord’s life, chietly 
preserved for us by St. John, If there are’‘no remains of the 
ancient buildings to guide us in reconstructing these, it is an 
advantage, on the other hand, that there are no traditional 
sites pointed out, except those connected with the Mahom- 
medan fairy-tales of which Solomon is the hero. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MITCHELSTOWN. 





(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—As a very old reader of the Spectator, I cannot forbear 
entering my protest against the tone and temper of your 
comments upon Mr. Gladstone’s political speeches. When 
parties are so widely separated as they are by the Home-rule 
Question, one expects severity of criticism; but we look to 
the Spectator for fairness, and we do not get it. On the con- 
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trary, we have persistent unfairness. That we might endure, 
but we have no right to be called upon to endure flagrant 
misrepresentation of facts and perversion of language. To- 
day you charge Mr. Gladstone with saying at Lowestoft that 
the Armenian atrocities are nothing to compare in guilt with 
the atrocities of the Irish Constabulary. This statement of 
yours is utterly untrue, for not only did Mr. Gladstone not 
say this, but he is not reported to have said it; and, further, 
he did not say anything which a fair and candid mind could 
distort into the accusation you have made. I can but come 
to one conclusion,—namely, that the writer of the statement 
has never read the speech, but has based his comments 
upon those of an unscrupulous evening paper which had 
a note containing almost your words. It is perfectly 
clear that the comparison was between the Siberian and 
Armenian “atrocities,” and not between the Armenian 
and the Irish, and the greater guilt was apportioned to 
Christian Russia. The Daily Graphic (no friend of Mr. 
Gladstone’s), May 19th, said :—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone compared the 
Siberian horrors with the Armenian atrocities...... He 
very justly apportioned the larger share of the blame to the 
Russians, on the ground that a people who enjoy the blessings 
of Christian teaching have less excuse for the perpetration of 
crime than the less happily instructed Mussulmans.” 


This is a fair and truthful summary of what Mr. Gladstone 
gaid, and I think myself entitled to call upon you to retract as 
gross a piece of misrepresentation as ever appeared in the 
public Press.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Nottingham, May 24th. FIAT JUSTITIA. 


| Has our correspondent himself read Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
which he should have done before charging us with misrepre- 
senting him ? At all events, we had read it most carefully, and 
had no doubt at all as to the drift of Mr. Gladstone’s statement. 
We quote from the Times’ report his exact language after 
denouncing the Armenian atrocities :—“‘ What I wish to do is 
this, to lay down and enforce as far as I can upon everybody the 
principle that our law ought to be applied by us in our own 
minds to cruelty and oppression wherever we find them; and I 
will make this further addition, that if we find where the 
Christian religion prevails something too much approaching to 
what we have denounced in a Mahommedan country, they are 
much more guilty in proportion to the light of that religion 
under which it is our happy lot to live.” The last words cannot 
evidently be applied, as the Daily Graphic applied them, to 
the Christianity of Russia, for it is not our happy lot to live 
under the light of Russian Christianity, and the reference 
certainly is to the conduct of the Irish police at Mitchelstown, 
with which Mr. Gladstone represents the Russian Government 
as reproaching us in the concluding passage of the speech from 
which we have quoted.—Ep. Spectator’. ] 


IRISH CATHOLICS AND REGISTRATION. 
[To rue Eptror oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.’”’] 

Sir,—In your article on “ Mr. Parnell’s Position,” you remark 
that you are “a little surprised to find that if the Irish 
Catholics in England are as enthusiastic for Home-rule as 
he [Mr. Parnell] believes them to be, any money is required 
to put their names on the register.” As one behind the 
scenes, I may explain the mystery. Father Tom Burke iong 
ago lamented the fact that the Irish in this country were mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Such they are, and such 
they seem content to remain. In the Irish quarters of our 
large towns, they are mostly unskilled labourers, mill-hands, 
hawkers, publicans, or pawnbrokers ina very small way. Many, 
if not most of them, are illiterate. Intemperance plays havoc 
with a large proportion. Whisky is preferred to taking any 
trouble about ensuring votes. Rates and taxes, and rent itself, 
are very often not paid, the money being wasted in the 
public-house. A great many of the Irish are lower in the 
scale still, being tramps. And a great many, women as well 
as men, unfortunately find their way to prison. Efforts have | 
from time to time been made to increase the Irish vote, but 
in vain, for the reasons above given. And English Catholics 
naturally take no trouble to aid the Irish in putting their 
names on the register, for the simple reason that they do not 
wish to increase the Separatist vote.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A CATHOLIC UNIONIST. 














THE LOST DOGS OF FLORENCE. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I should be glad if I could interest your readers in the 
state of things now existing in Florence as regards the poor 
stray dogs which are taken up in the streets. While Count 
Codronchi, the Prefect of Naples—all honour to him !—is 
issuing strict orders to his subordinates to enforce the article 
of the New Code against cruelty to animals, the Syndic of 
Florence, on the contrary, has miserably yielded to the 
clamour of the physiologists, and has taken the lost dogs 
from the care of the Societa Prottettrice, and drafts weekly 
as many as are required (thirteen is the last report) from 
the depét to the laboratory. They are even taken, we 
are assured, straight from the streets to the vivisector’s 
rooms, without a chance of being reclaimed by their owners 
at the depository. On April 25th an influential deputa- 
tion waited on the Syndic (Count Guicciardini) to re- 
monstrate, and presented him with a protest, signed by 
Sir Augustus Paget, Marchese Incontri, Avvocato Corazzini, 
Countess Baldelli, and many others; but after listening to an 
eloquent appeal by her Excellency Lady Paget, the Syndic 
replied that the Municipal Giunta had agreed to give the dogs 
to be vivisected after receiving a deputation from the 
Department of Science, alleging that dogs had become so 
scarce in Florence that their agents could neither buy 
nor steal (!) enough for their demonstrations to students. 
As honorary secretary of the excellent Florentine Societa 
Prottettrice (the best in Italy, of which our Queen is patroness), 
Countess Baldelli felt it to be her duty to warn dog-owners of 
the fate which awaits their dogs if caught straying in the 
street. For this purpose she printed a set of posters for exhi- 
bition on the hoardings in the usual way, but the police have 
refused to allow them to be exposed. 

Surely some sense of indignation must be felt against this 
double tyranny in a country which boasts of having at last 
achieved its freedom? What an example we should have held 
this story to be of old-world cruelty and interference with the 
rights of citizens, had it occurred under the ancien régime !—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


Hengwrt, Dolgelly, May 27th. FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 


P.S.—The Societa Prottettrice offers to assume the entire 
expense of the dog depository and of the lethal chamber attached 
thereto, annually, if the Syndic will renew the contract under 
which, till recently, they had sole charge of the dogs. The 
vivisectors to whom the dogs will now be gratuitously given 
over are the following:—Luciani, Corso (late assistant of 
Schiff), Lemmi, Torgioni (who exhibits vivisections to a class 
of young ladies), Oddi (who has recently performed some 
frightful experiments on the spine), and, lastly, Mantegazza, 
the man who invented the tormentatore to produce the 
utmost possible pain and who “ larded ” the feet of his victims 
with fine nails; all, as he frankly tells us, for the space of a 
year, con molto amore. 





THE SABBATICAL DAY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In your article on “ The Sabbatical Day” you speak of 
Sabbath observance among the ancients as being peculiar to 
the Hebrews. You say: “So far as we know, the little Syrian 
Claibss 2 3. stood alone in the ancient world in insisting 
that labour should stop on every seventh day. The ancients 
had plenty of holidays, but they never made them weekly,” &c. 
Surely you are in error in this matter, for the observance cer- 
tainly prevailed among the Assyrians, and probably was com- 
mon to all the Semitic nations. Mr. George Smith, in the year 
1869, discovered a curious religious calendar of the Assyrians, in 
which every month is divided into four weeks, and the seventh- 
days, or “Sabbaths,” are marked out as days on which no 
work should be undertaken. More precisely, the 7th, 14th, 
19th, 21st, and 28th days of the month were called sulum, or 
“rest,” and the calendar contains lists of works forbidden to 
be done on those days. Mr. George Smith remarks: “I 
cannot find any reason why the 19th day of the month was 
also a day of rest;” but the 19th was not observed in the 
same way as the other Sabbaths. 
The Assyrian year consisted of twelve months of thirty 
days each, and thus, by the above arrangement, every fourth 
week would have to consist of nine days. But the plan of 
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holding the Sabbaths on fixed days of the month was quite as 
scientific as our plan of letting them range over all the dates. 
Nor does it make any essential difference between the Assyrian 
Sabbaths and the Hebrew. The late Mr. Samuel Sharpe 
pointed out that we can only understand certain passages in 
the Bible on the supposition that the week was not at first of 
seven days exactly. It was the quarter of a lunar month, and 
therefore sometimes of seven days and sometimes of eight 
days, the Hebrew months being of twenty-nine days and 
thirty days alternately. The day of the new moon wasalways 
a Sabbath, and so was the day of the full moon, the 15th of 
the month. From the 15th, the following Sabbath was fixed 
on the 22nd ; and then the fourth week contained eight days. 
This made things right for the short month of twenty-nine 
days; the long months of thirty days had two new-moon days: 
the other arrangements remaining the same. 

Mr. Sharpe appears to suggest the Assyrian origin of the 
Jewish Sabbath. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the Assyrians had their weekly rest. Moreover, since 
the Assyrians confessedly derived their religious system from 
the Babylonians, we must credit the Babylonians with having 
a weekly rest as well,—and perhaps the Akkadians, who were 
not a Semitic people, but were the parents of the Babylonians 
in religion and culture. 

As authorities, I may refer to Mr. George Smith’s “ History 
of Assurbanipal,” the same author’s “ Assyrian Discoveries,” 
“Records of the Past,” Vols. I. and III., Professor Sayce in 
Transactions, Soc. Bib. Archwol., and Mr. Sharpe’s paper in 
the Truthseeker for April, 1875.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Birmingham. GEORGE St. CLaIR. 





AN EXPLANATION. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTaToR,’’] 
Srr,—In a letter from me which you published on April 19th, 
I ventured to express the opinion that “to impute intellectual 
fallibility,” as distinct from “ peccability,” “to our Lord while 
his humanity was passing through the ordinary stages of self- 
determined effort towards maturity and perfection, is in 
complete harmony with the Catholic doctrine of the In- 
carnation.” 


I find that this sentence has conveyed to some other minds an 
impression which was not present to my own when I wrote it. 
May I explain, therefore, that I believe it would be contrary to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation to impute fallibility of any kind 
to our Lord as a teacher of moral and theological truth P All 
I meant was that his whole humanity—physical, moral, and 
intellectual—must have passed, though without sin, through 
the process of growth which is common to all human beings. 
That means that his nature was perfected by the discipline of 
experience, including liability to innocent mistakes. Did be 
not learn to read, write, and cast accounts subject to the 
liability of making occasional mistakes? Would it be deroga- 
tory to the doctrine of the Incarnation to admit that in his 
boyhood he believed that the sun moved round the earth, and 
that he shared in other ways some of the sinless infirmities of 
humanity P Would not this add force and pathos to our belief 
in his perfect and universal sympathy as the Pattern Man P 
When in the midst of the doctors, as a boy of twelve, he not 
only listened attentively to their teaching, but “asked them 
questions,” does not this imply that he adopted ordinary 
human means to enlighten his mind even on sacred subjects P 
And is it de fide to believe that his boyish mind would neces- 
sarily and spontaneously have at once rejected any erroneous 
teaching of an unimportant character thus innocently offered 
to him P 

Task these questions to explain my own meaning, and partly 
also because I have been asked them by devout seekers after 
truth. I have had to deal with the subject generally in a 
volume which I published some eight months ago, and which 
was reviewed in your own columns, and this has brought upon 
me a large number of inquiries, some of which are very 
difficult to answer. To say, “The Church teaches so-and-so, 
and you must believe it,” is all very well for those who think 
the authority of the Church sufficient. But one has to deal 
with other classes of minds, and surely it is wise to leave as 
wide an area of open questions as possible outside the credenda 
of Christian doctrine, so long as no article of the Creed is 
invaded.—I am, Sir, &c., Matcotm MacCott. 


Devonshire Club, 8.W., May 28th. 





THE SONGS OF BIRDS AND THE PHONOGRAPH. 

(To raz Epitor or THE “SprEcTator.’’] 
Siz,—I was standing for some time a few evenings ago 
listening to the song of a thrush, which I have listened to 
a hundred times before with the same feeling with which ? 
wrote in my “ History of British Birds :”"—“ As for the note, 
that man can have no music in his soul who does not love the 
song of the throstle.” But I noticed at the time, what, indeed, 
I had often noticed in former years, that while the likeness 
is general in the song of each and every bird at all times, 
yet that it varies in this or that one, as in the variations of 
this or that tune—a general resemblance, a specific difference 
—no two perhaps ever exactly the same in every note and 
quaver and trill. It is just the same with the attitudes 
of birds. Often I have had to say to myself as I looked at 
a bird in one or other position as it stood perched on a 
branch or on the ground, that if its likeness had been 
taken there and then by some exact limner, every one who 
saw it would have said at once that he knew nothing of birds 
or of drawing, for that no bird ever naturally stood in any 
such posture. 

But, a capo, to the note. No one who in reading for honours 
at Oxford has taken up Aristophanes for one of his books, 
will ever be able to forget that most entertaining writer in the 
accounts of his “ Birds.” Every one who has read the play 
will remember what the various birds have said, and how they 
said it. But neither Aristophanes himself, nor any other 
writer of verse or prose, could ever reproduce their notes, 
whether in writing or description, with any exactitude. You 
listen, and try to keep them in your mind, but it is a vain 
attempt. You endeavour to imprint each change on your 
memory, but as vainly: abiit, evasit, erupit. There have been 
numberless attempts to write down in words the notes of 
the songs of birds, but no one can say that they have been 
very successful. 

But the reason why I have written at such length, is asa 
prelude to a thought that occurred to me as I stood listening 
to the bird I have spoken of. At the moment it occurred to. 
me that it might be quite possible to take down every note of 
its song by means of the phonograph, and then, by repro- 
ducing them more at leisure, they could be written down “in 
score” by any musician; Art and Nature thus going hand-in- 
hand. I may be wrong, but that is what occurred to me as a 
“happy thought ” while I listened to those liquid notes of the 
song-thrush on the bough overhead. 

And, further, I thought what a solace it might be to some 
sufferer in a sick-room, to be able to enjoy the pleasure 
without the sad drawback of its being at the cost of some 
poor bird in a cage.—I am, Sir, &c., F. O. Morris. 

Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, York, May 20th. 





“ME” AND “I.” 
(To THe Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sr1r,—Mr. Harper puts a question to me in the Spectator of 
May 24th; perhaps, therefore, you will admit my answer. 
He asks, “ In ‘It’s me,’ would Mr. Kempe suggest a governing 
subauditum ?” Certainly not. I think that Mr. Harper, in 
his previous letter, has vindicated the idiomatic right of “It’s 
me” to override syntax. “O’est moi” rests upon the same 
title. But it was to the Latin “ me,” not the English, that I 
referred, and for that I believe that a governing verb, ex- 
pressed or understood, is indispensable. If examples of the 
Latin “me,” used as in the English and French which I have 
quoted, could be found anywhere, it would be in Plautus or 
Terence. Can Mr. Harper produce any such example from 
those, or any other Latin writers? Until he does so, I must 
still maintain that the “Me, me” of Nisus could be justified 
in the eyes of a Quintilian only by “a governing subauditum,” 
or by some such completion of the sentence as we have in the 
“in me convertite ferrum.” The experiment by which Mr. 
Harper asks me to try my opinion, is applicable to English 
only, which I was not at all considering in what I said about 
the ellipse in question.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. James’s Rectory, Piccadilly. J. E. KEMPE. 
TRANSMIGRATION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.’’] 
S1r,—I used the word “evolution ” somewhat loosely, as im-. 
plying development through many processes, and I acknow- 
ledge that in its strictly scientific sense it does not apply to 
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my argument, though it is difficult to find another word which 
does. ButI do not think you quite grasp my meaning as to 
“experienced ” souls. I referred to experience in spiritual 
and inward, not human and outward life, such as Wordsworth 
describes as dimming the inner vision: the sort of inner 
experience which years bring to most of those who both 
pelieve in their spiritual nature, and are observant enough to 
register its phenomena in their memory. And (pace Words- 
worth) I cannot help thinking that it is very few people who 
begin with spiritual visions in childhood; the greater number 
ef children are pure materialists, from the exigencies of their 
small bodies and the vividness of their sense-impressions, 
through which the spiritual consciousness has to force its 
way as the child develops. It is the experience which the 
spiritual consciousness has acquired at death which I conceive 
of as handed on to its next incarnation.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
TRANSMIGRATIONIST. 








POETRY. 


FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


By wintry sun’s declining glow 
A wanderer found 

Modelled in freshly-fallen snow 
A curious mound. 





Was it the humour of the storm, 
Or Nature’s jest, 

To mimic thus a fowl’s plump form 
And rounded nest ? 


Not so,—for when the snowy mask 
He brushed aside, 

A duck sat patient o’er her task 
There—as she died. 


Huddled beneath the downy breast 
Sweet treasures lay, 

Which she with anxious care had pressed 
That cruel day ; 


And braved long hours the blinding flakes, 
The wild wind’s moan, 

And crushing cold,—all for their sakes, 
Her nestling own. 


No mate to cheer with voice or food,— 
The last friend gone,— 

Sole guardian of a numerous brood, 
She still sat on: 


Nor ever in that bosom stirred 
Of doubt a ghost, 

But, mother-like, the simple bird 
Died at her post. 


Rest well, fond martyr, love-endowed, 
With love content; 

The whitest snow shall build thy shroud 
And monument. 








ART. 


——_>———_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY [ruirp norice]: 
AND 


DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY. 


In a gallery which is a sort of unpleasant annexe to its 
refreshment-room, the Royal Academy starves the art of 
water-colour, or rather, having starved it, displays its poor 
misguided bones. Here is a divine art, whose triumphs are of 
equal value with anything else in art that can be named, yet 
no one may hope to get recognition from the Academy as 
water-colourist alone; without oil, no official art. Result the 
first: that every painter is tempted, whatever his tempera- 
ment, to put all his strength into oil. Water-colour is left for 
the second-rate, or for those who can sacrifice official recogni- 
tion. If the Academy had been founded before Van Eyck, oil 
in like manner would have been boycotted, and inspiration 
discouraged save in white-of-egg. Result the second: that the 
everwhelming pressure of the official art, and the vulgar idea 








that its methods and results only are important, force water- 
colour into a stupid imitative attitude towards oil. It is pro- 
perly an art of suggestion, of atmosphere, of all that can be 
expressed by the play of colours in a wash. Much more than 
that destroys the very reason of its transparent being. But 
the water-colourist beholds the oil-painting, and straightway 
forgets the manner of artist that he ought to be. He sets to 
work as a man might to weave a cable out of gossamer. It 
can in a way be done; but the result has the merits neither of 
gossamer nor of cable. As things of beauty, most of the works 
hung in this gallery would be eclipsed by a splash of colour 
allowed to dry accidentally on a sheet of wet paper. The 
real adept in water-colour is the man who can somehow keep 
the merits of the accident, but also arrange and overrule it to 
suggest something in Nature that lends itself to washes. 

The only very striking sketch here is Mr. Arthur Melville’s 
“ Arabs Returning froma Raid ” (1,338). Against a luminous 
afterglow, the domes of an Arab town stand out in flat night. 
In front of them a flutter of white burnouses, and a flicker of 
horses’ heels, is the raiding party splashing through some 
water to the town. There are a few symptoms of convention 
beginning where study might have gone further; but it would 
be ungracious to insist on these before so refreshing a piece of 
artist’s work. 

Then there is an Alfred Parsons—‘ Wild Marjoram” 
(1,268)—with the painter’s sense for flowers and flowerlike 
bloom in landscape; the line of figures, too, is well thought 
of. Next this hangsa picture that cannot be commended for its 
technique, which is fuzzy; but there are fine qualities of feeling 
and of design to express it in the group of “ Gleaners ” (1,267), 
by Mr. Lionel Smythe. There is, on the other hand, con- 
siderable technical ability in the dash of Mr. Raven-Hill’s 
“ Preparing for the Fancy-Dress Ball” (1,364), but little refine- 
ment. A work of Mr. R. B. Nisbet’s has been bought this 
year with the Chantrey money (“Evening Stillness,” No. 
1,349). The choice is somewhat surprising, for the merits of 
Mr. Nisbet’s work are not of a very pushing kind. But in his 
way he is an artist, and one often welcomes his unobtrusive 
low-spirited little moor pieces among vulgar exhibition neigh- 
bours. “Near Witley, Surrey” (1,258), and “ Afternoon, 
nearly Sunset” (1,422), are other sketches by the same artist. 
Next this last hangs a study of a head, whose technique 
is quite exemplary compared with most things here, “A 
Connemara Bailiff” (1,423), by Mr. H. W. Kerr. When 
we have mentioned “ Early Morning, Yarmouth Quay ” (1,177), 
and “A Wet Day, Yarmouth Market-Place” (1,236), by Mr. 
A. G. Bell; “ Windy Trees” (1,214) and “ Pinewood, Cove” 
(1,216), by Mr. James Paterson; “A Dutch Homestead ” 
(1,262), by Mr. Robert Meyerheim; “On the Sands’ Verge” 
(1,274), by Mr. Ernest Dade; “ Kelso” (1,280), by Mr. Albert 
Strange; “Marshes on the Suffolk Coast, Walberswick ” 
(1,366), and “ A Hazy Morning, Walberswick ” (1,394), by Mr. 
E. J. Sachse; and “Scavengers” (1,419), by Mr. W. Luker, 
we have fairly done our duty to the gallery. But we cannot 
forbear from once more lamenting that Mr. E. J. Gregory 
wastes himself on the minute prettiness of things like “ Fanny 
Bunter” (1,186). His “ Prince Giglio” (1,193) is larger, but 
not even pretty. What can be done by woman when she 
“hath a microscopic eye” is shown in Miss Kate Hayllar’s 
astounding study, which she calls “A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever” (1,190). Labour for ever does not necessarily 
result either in beauty or joy; and this kind of work, where 
the print on an engraving hanging on a wall is reproduced in 
infinitesimal letters, is not even realism. But it is a curiosity 
of patience. A pastel by M. Emile Wauters has strayed in 
(“M. H. Spielmann, Esq.,” No. 1,195), and there is a large and 
somewhat depressing collection of miniatures. 


In the matter of black and white, the same story is repeated 
as in the case of water-colours. Originality in black and 
white, such as original etching, the Academy has not recog- 
nised. It has recognised the engraving and the etching that 
reproduce the Academy picture. The results have been the 
same: the Painter-Etchers, like the Water-Colourists, have 
been forced to found an outside Society of their own ; but most 
of their work, except in the case of a few strong artists, is 
servile to the tyranny of Academy ideals. We look in vain 
here for the names of Whistler, and Haden, and Strang. Mr. 
Frank Short sends one of his original designs, already seen 
at the Painter-Etchers. Photography is rapidly making havoc 
among the mechanical reproductive engravers, and in most 
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cases the photographic reproduction is much to be preferred. 
But one etcher has recently astonished the world with what 
shows real translator’s genius,—Mr. William Hole, with his 
etching after Millet’s “ Wood-Sawyers” (1,605). Nothing that 
we have seen of Mr. Hole’s original work has seemed to us to 
have corresponding merit ; work after a master he appreciates 
seems really to be his function. There are some other repro- 
ductions of merit, but nothing else in this curious jumble 
need detain us, unless the study of “ Filecutters” (1,665), by 
Mr. W. H. Y. Titcomb. 

It is pleasant, after so much blame of what is dead and 
trivial at Burlington House, to invite our readers to go on to a 
little exhibition round the corner, the “ Atmospheric Notes in 
Pastel,” by George Hitchcock, at Dunthorne’s shop in Vigo 
Street. Here is a medium handled with intelligence, and used 
to the purposes of an artist. We have already noticed, as 
one of the really good pictures of the year, Mr. Hitchcock’s 
“Tulip-Garden,” at the Academy. All who have enjoyed 
that picture will hasten to see the pastel studies. Mr. 
Hitchcock is an American who was trained in Paris, and has 
since worked in Holland. Those who love Millet and Mauve 
will recognise something of the hand of those masters in Mr. 
Hitchcock’s work; but that is only its starting-point. The 
moment one enters the gallery, one’s heart leaps to the 
exclamation, “Colour!” There it is, a blood-red sky burning 
out over smoking reeds and dim figures of women (3); sun- 
light and haze over fields of tulips and crocuses (7, 13, 33) ; 
lilac sky, yellow moon, and faint, cold green sea (15); “ Night 
Rack,” green and purple (18), and so on,—every one of the 
thirty-eight striking a clear, beautiful, novel chord of colour. 
There are materials for a like contrast in the etched work of 
Mr. Strang, hung in an upper room in the same shop; but we 
cannot at present do justice to either the admiration that its 
merits excite, or the discussion that its eccentricities would 
provoke. We merely draw attention to it in the hope that 
those who have seen what the Academy displays in its Black- 
and-White Room, may go further to see what original etching 
is like. 








BOOKS. 


—_>——__ 
LUX MUNDI.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Iv is impossible to doubt that Mr. Gore’s essay on “ The Holy 
Spirit and Inspiration ” is one of the most important in this 
volume, probably that which, after the preface, gives the 
key-note to the whole,—and we find fault with the design 
of the volume not so much for the substance of this essay, 
as for its form. It has raised so great an issue as to 
the proper meaning of the inspiration of the Bible, that it 
should have been put in a more prominent position than it 
actually occupies, and have given a much more elaborate 
treatment than it actually gives to the relation between 
historical fact and the divine purpose embodied in the arrange- 
ment and treatment of historical fact by the inspired writers. 
The brief way in which Mr. Gore touches so difficult a subject 
is hardly worthy of his theme. Indeed, the discussion of 
the true meaning to be assigned to inspiration in the Bible 
is compressed into a few pages at the close of an essay which 
in its opening hardly gave promise of culminating in so prac- 
tical and momentous a series of conclusions. His exposition 
of the proper meaning of the inspiration of Scripture would 
have been all the better for far more exhaustive illustration 
than is here given to it. Practical illustrations, and various 
illustrations carefully discussed and expounded, were needful 
to make Mr. Gore’s meaning clearly understood; and if we 
apprehend him rightly, his use of the word “myth” in con- 
nection with the literature of the Bible (p. 356), is unfortunate, 
and likely to mislead the readers of so terse and undeveloped 
an essay. “ Myth,” as used by Strauss (and it is in his writings 
that the word has been most fully treated in its connection 
with the Bible), certainly expresses the crystallisation of purely 
human wishes into fictitious narrative. For example, the desire 
for an incarnation of Deity gave birth, as Strauss strangely 
believed, to the tradition of the supernatural conception and 
annunciation to the Virgin Mary; in other words, passionate 
human longing engendered an imaginary event in the region of 





* Luv Muudi: a Serics of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited 
by Rev. Charles Gore, M.A, Principal of Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. London: John Murray. ’ 


history, or, in other words, falsified history. But that is not the 
sense in which Mr. Gore uses the word “myth.” “A myth,” he 
says, “is not a falsehood; it isa product of mental activity, 
as instructive and rich as any later product; but its charac. 
teristic is that it is not yet distinguished into history and 
poetry and philosophy. It is all of these in the germ, ag 
dreams, and imagination, and thought, and experience, are 
fused in the mental furniture of a child’s mind.” But that ig 
not the sense in which “myth” has been used in relation to 
Biblical literature. “Myth” has been used for the embodi- 
ment in fictitious history,—though history mistakenly assumed 
by the writer to be true,—of some one of the desires of man’s 
heart. If the story of the fall of man in the second chapter 
of Genesis was not meant (as many of the fathers of the 
Church believed) to be taken for history at all, but was 
meant much as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress was meant, 
for moral truth expressed in an allegorical form, then that 
was not myth, it was genuine allegory, and the word “myth” 
would be a misnomer if applied to it. Again, if the first 
chapter of Genesis was no more intended to give a scientifie 
account of the creation of the world, than the Book of Job was 
intended to give an authentic record of a contract between 
God and Satan and its consequences, then it would be quite a 
mistake to speak of the first chapter of Genesis as containing 
amyth. It should be regarded as a “ Psalm of Creation,” just 
as we regard, for instance, the 104th Psalm, which goes over 
some of the later portion of the same ground, but was never 
mistaken by any one for a scientific exposition of geological 
facts. That psalm speaks of God as one “ who laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, that it should not be moved for ever. Thou 
coveredst it with the deep as with a garment; the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; at 
the voice of thy thunder they hasted away; they went 
up by the mountains; they went down by the valleys, into 
the place which thou hadst founded for them. Thou 
hast set a bound that they may not pass over, that they 
turn not again to cover the earth.” If that never was 
intended to convey to man a scientific account of the 
geology of watersheds, surely the first chapter of Genesis was 
never meant to contain a scientific account of the story of 
evolution. The one, like the other, is a psalm, and neither a 
myth nor a scientific treatise. It is meant to teach us to see 
the sublimity of the divine power and purpose, but not to give 
usa lesson in the method of the divine order. We regret very 
much that Mr. Gore should have made use of the word “ myth,” 
—ahbsolutely spoiled by Strauss’s use of it, if not inappropriate 
before—for his purpose. For it seems to us not only a mis- 
leading word in itself, but a word which does not in the least 
express Mr. Gore’s real meaning, with which, so far as we under- 
stand it, we have no fault to find. For undoubtedly there are 
elements in the Bible, and as we believe genuinely inspired 
elements in the Bible, of which the 104th Psalm and the first 
chapter of Genesis are perfect specimens, in which “ products 
of mental activity, not yet distinguished into history and 
poetry and philosophy,” are incorporated. 


But while we think that Mr. Gore has made a mistake in 
not treating of the inspiration of the Bible at considerably 
greater length, and in a manner less open to misinterpreta- 
tion, we have no fault to find with what we understand to 
be the principles which he lays down. Indeed, they seem to 
us admirably clear and trustworthy, though we greatly need 
more illustrations in applying them to the critical problems 
of Scripture. He points out that the difference between the 
Hebrew account of creation and that of the allied cosmogonies, 
the Babylonian and Pheenician, is, that, instead of having 
for its motive “the satisfaction of a fantastic curiosity,” or 
scientific ardour for discovering the order of phenomena, its 
object from the first is to reveal the higher purposes of God,— 
man’s relation to those higher purposes, the secret of evil 
in man’s disobedience to God’s law, the promise of re- 
storation, and the expanding purpose of God in the gradual 
evolution of the means and the method of restoration. The 
recorders of that purpose, “sort, collect, adapt, combine” 
all kinds of materials for showing the development of 
God’s purpose; but their animating motive is not, like 
the motive of other national historians, to bring out the 
triumphs of their race, or even to excite interest in the mere 
structure of the national fortunes, but to illustrate God’s 
character and law. They insist on the disgraces of their 





nation even more emphatically than on its glorious victories; 
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they record the punishments which fell upon it. “A know- 
ledge of God and the spiritual life gradually appears, not as 
the product of human ingenuity, but as the result of divine 
communication ; but the outcome of this communication is to 
produce an organic whole which postulates a climax not yet 
reached, a redemption not yet given, a hope not yet satisfied.” 
Cihrist is the goal of the whole story, and the measure of its 
meaning. The inspiration of the Old Testament leads us to 
the life which the New Testament reveals. We should test 
the inspiration of the Old Testament by the degree in which 
it leads us to the fulfilment of its hopes in the New. Mr. 
Gore quotes from Robertson Smith :—“The real use of the 
earlier record is not to add something to the things revealed in 
Christ, but to give us that clear and all-sided insight into the 
meaning and practical worth of the perfect scheme of Divine 
grace, which can only be attained by tracing its growth.” 
For example, Mr. Gore takes the imprecatory Psalms. They 
contain, he says, a real element of the divine education, 
though one belonging to an early stage of spiritual growth, 
which looked upon this present world as the only scene in 
which the divine purpose for man could develop itself. They 
were not outpourings of personal spite or resentment, but 
invocations to God to reveal to man his true justice, his true 
hatred of pride and malice and selfishness and cruelty. 

Again, is all the history in the Bible necessarily true ? 
In purpose and outline, Mr. Gore believes that it is; for the 
object of the writers,—to bring out the divine purpose,—pre- 
vented them from flattering their national heroes, and often 
compelled them to insist on their sins. But it is not necessarily 
always accurate. There is no special providence to prevent a 
man whose mind is full of the development of God’s purpose 
in a later age, from reading more of it back into an earlier 
age than careful comparison and research will show to have 
been really developed so early. Thus, Deuteronomy ascribes 
a further development to the Mosaic institutions in the time of 
Moses than any which actually took place so early. The Books 
of Chronicles attribute to the early history of Israel a more 
rapid growth of the priestly conceptions in the early days 
than the Books of Samuel and of Kings justify us in 
accepting. Mr. Gore does not believe that there was any 
guarantee for the accuracy of these later conceptions of the 
early history. It is enough that these writers have simply 
antedated the historical growth and maturity of germs of 
divine purpose which were early planted. But he assumes 
that this can only happen if “the result read back into the 
eirlier history does represent the real purpose of God, and 
only anticipates its realisation.” Inspiration means the 
illumination of the recorder’s judgment as to the purposes 
of God, but not necessarily, and not always, the illumination 
of his judgment as to human facts, concerning which he had 
at his command but imperfect evidence. If we may give an 
illustration of our own, the Bible itself shows us very great 
discrepancies in its different accounts of the same facts,—in 
sucha summary, for instance, of Old Testament history as St. 
Stephen’s, as compared with the story in the Old Testament 
itself. It would seem, therefore, that inspiration itself 
testifies to us that the accuracy of all the historic details of the 
story of the people of Israel, as narrated by inspired writers, 
is not guaranteed by their gift of inspiration. 

Mr. Gore treats our Lord’s own use of the Old Testament 
in the same reverent, yet, as we think it, candid way. The very 
meaning of the Incarnation is, that our Lord really emptied 
himself of his divine attributes of omniscience and omnipotence, 
for the purpose of setting us a real example, and showing us 
what human nature in its perfection might really be. Had he 
retained his omniscience and omnipotence in the sphere of his 
human experience, his humanity would not have been real, 
his example would not have been applicable, his sympathy 
with our griefs and limitations and difficulties and yearnings 
would not have been perfect. But this implies that in dealing 
with the literary side of Old Testament problems, our Lord, 
in his human nature, had only the best knowledge available in 
his own age, and was not using his supernatural power to sift 
the true from the erroneous. Mr. Howorth, in our own columns, 
put this point very conclusively when he showed that our 
Lord’s quotations from the Old Testament are certainly often 
taken from the Septuagint, and not from the original Hebrew. 
Now, where the Septuagint differs from the original Hebrew, 
it is impossible to maintain that the Septuagint can have repre- 
sented the books of Moses more accurately than the original 





Hebrew. What further demonstration could we have that 
our Lord in his human nature did not command super- 
naturally the whole field of Hebrew literature? Had he 
done so, he would of course have quoted from the most 
authentic, the only authentic, version. We hold, then, 
that Mr. Gore’s essay on Inspiration is defective only in form, 
in crowding a great deal too much suggestion into a very 
terse statement which he has not space to illustrate satis- 
factorily, and in the rather careless use of a single word, 
“myth,” which is full of false suggestion, though we do not 
believe that Mr. Gore intended to convey by it any of these 
false suggestions. With the general drift of his essay we 
heartily agree, and think it both wise and timely. But it 
should have been put in the front of the battle. It should have 
been much more fully elaborated and defended, and guarded 
against misinterpretation. 

In our concluding notice, we hope to speak of the other 
essays in this interesting volume which seem to us most 
impressive and most powerful. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Str HenRY CUNNINGHAM is to be warmly congratulated on 
The Heriots, which is, so far, the most brilliant novel of the 
year; a book of which it can be said—and higher praise of the 
kind it would be difficult to give—that it will not disappoint 
even the readers who retain the most distinct recollections of 
The Ceruleans and Chronicles of Dustypore. There are, how- 
ever, brilliant novels the brilliance of which irritates quite as 
much as it fascinates, because it gives one the impression that 
the books exist for the sake of the bons-mots which are scattered 
over their pages with reckless indiscriminateness; that in 
them everything is sacrificed to the making of epigrammatic 
points ; that they are examples of the meretricious literary 
architecture which constructs ornament instead of ornamenting 
construction. Nosuch impression as this is left by The Heriots. 
It is a book which is full of good things, but which does not 
depend upon its good things for its goodness, though they may 
and do add to the enjoyable qualities which exist inde- 
pendently of them. Sir Henry Cunningham’s felicities of 
phrasing resemble rightly chosen and judiciously used condi- 
ments, which have a flavour of their own, but perform their 
true service in bringing out for the palate a more delicate 
flavour in the dish which they accompany. A “fine passage” 
is only fine in the true sense when it loses something by 
isolation; when good as an elegant extract, it is still im- 
measurably better as part of a whole. How well put is the 
following, spoken by the author in his own proper person, & 
propos of Mrs. Araby’s vulgar pleasantry, “There is no more 
effectual estrangement than a difference of taste in jokes;” 
nor is he less happy in his reference to the heroine’s com- 
panions at one stage of her career as people who were apt to 
“look on death but as one degrading incident in an existence 
made up of degradations,” or in his description of some of 
Olivia’s relatives as ‘“‘kinsmen whose scant courtesy to her 
father had sometimes justified the cynical view that the chief 
use of relationship is to give poignancy tounkindness.” These 
are Sir Henry Cunningham’s own “asides,” which we never 
want to skip, as we want to skip most chorus-passages 
in novels, and his people talk as well as he talks him- 
self. How many of us have felt with Olivia that “a 
nice book, like solitude, is all the nicer for some one 
to whom one can say how nice it is;” have observed 
with Mr. Cosmo’s perceptions, though not with his cynical 
indifference, that ‘“‘ nowadays girls rush in where mothers fear 
to tread ;” or have had moments in which we could sympathise 
with Dr. Crucible’s complaint: “It is so hard that the young 
should have all the good things—beauty, innocence, and 
enthusiasm, and the rest—just at the time when they can 
best afford to do without them. The order of events should 
be reversed if I had my way.” ‘These things are good any- 
where, but they are best in the pages of The Heriots, and the 
writer’s bons-mots have not merely the positive merit of rele- 
vance, but the negative merit of freedom from extravagance. 
It is easy to give point to paradox: the rare gift is that of being 





* (1.) The Heriots, By Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.CI.E. 3 vols. 
London: Macmillan and Co.—(2.) The Duke’s Daughter,and The Fugitives. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons.— 
(3.) Acte. By Hugh Westbury. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley and Son.— 
(4.) Lady Faint-Heart, By H. B. Marriott Watson. 3 vols. Mondon: Chapmau 
and Hall.—(5.) In Her Earliest Youth. By “Tasma.” 3 vols. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.—(6.) The Conspirators, By Count Paul 
P—. Edited by Frank Harkut, 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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able to give as much point as there is in any paradox to some 
reflection which has the obvious and therefore uninteresting 
truth of plain common-sense. This is the gift possessed in large 
measure by Sir Henry Cunningham, and it serves to confer 
additional attractiveness upon a novel which is a good deal more 
than a collection of successful examples of the art of putting 


things. With the Heriots themselves, the author has been | 
specially successful ; he has managed to individualise them, and | 


yet to preserve a recognisable family likeness. But though they 
give the novel a centre and a title, they are really subsidiary 
in interest to the men and women who form the world of Mrs. 
Valentine Heriot,—the world whose intoxicating atmosphere 
deprives poor Olivia for a time of true possession of herself, 
and subdues her to the spells of the sparkling, shallow, loose- 
principled, yet not ungenerous Claude de Renzi. De Renzi 
himself is a great triumph. Superficially he resembles some 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite heroes, but he has more flesh 
and blood than any of them. He lives for us, while they only 
pose for us; we feel his personality as we never feel that of 
Coningsby or Tancred or Lothair. We do not think this such 
high praise as it may seem to some of our readers ; but how- 
ever this may be, it is just and truthful praise, and De Renzi 
is not a mere solitary success, but simply the most striking 
portrait in a gallery where no single figure is devoid of 
interest or charm. The Heriots is,in short, a book to be read, 
and it is impossible to imagine its being read without admira- 
tion. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s wonderful versatility has often been made 
the subject of remark in these columns, and it is, indeed, so 
‘obvious as to make remark almost unnecessary ; but never 
before has it been exhibited in a single book in the way in 
which itis exhibited in The Duke’s Daughter, and The Fugitives. 
‘Of course the two tales are separate works, and had they been 
published separately, each would have been read and appraised 
without reference to the other; but the fact of their being 
‘brought out together—though the juxtaposition may be a 
mere publisher’s arrangement—compels the critic, and even 
the ordinary hasty reader, to realise the extent of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s imaginative and literary range as he has never 
perhaps realised it before. When, on beginning the first of 
the stories, we find ourselves introduced to the family of a 
social potentate who bears the gratuitously impossible title 
of Duke of Billingsgate, we know exactly the kind of 
‘thing that the author has prepared for our delectation, 
and our prevision is justified by the event. “The Duke’s 
Daughter,” or rather the Duke himself—in whom and 
for whom the story exists—is a study in a manner which 
very strongly resembles the manner of Anthony Trollope 
as it is seen in those passages in his books—of which 
the interview between Bishop Proudie and Bertie Stanhope is 


‘a delicious example—where he shows some tendency to break 


-away from the restraints of pure comedy, and to let himself go 
in the direction of farce. Neither in his novels nor in this 
story of Mrs. Oliphant’s is the abandonment complete; the 
situation is never allowed to lose all touch of the actual 


rand to become purely farcical; but there is just sufficient 


strengthening of the lines and sharpening of the angles to 
produce a fuller and broader effect of humour than is usual 
with either writer. Mrs. Oliphant has followed an example 
frequently set by her sometime contemporary, by choosing as 


‘a theme the extraordinary effect produced by a ruling passion, 


which is almost monomania, upon a person who is, apart from 


‘this passion, decidedly commonplace, not to say stupid. The 


Duke of Billingsgate is just such a person; he is a man 
who might be implicitly relied upon to be consistently 
uninteresting; and yet he manages to make himself the 
observed of all observers, and the talked-of among all 


‘talkers, by that outbreak of his insane pride of rank, in 


the course of which he drags his daughter of twenty-seven 
from the very altar, and then locks her up for two months, 
in order to prevent her marrying a man who in birth, 
wealth, and character is obviously equal to her. Mrs. Oliphant 


‘softens down the inherent incredibilities of the situation with 


great skill, and even proves her command of that sympathetic 
‘touch which brings out the element of pathos underlying 


‘the poor Duke’s fantastic stupidity. The story is admirable 


of its kind, but the kind to which “The Fugitives ” belongs 
is the more generally popular because it treats of and appeals 
‘to familiar emotions. The midnight flight of the dishonest 
financier from his luxurious English home with his two 





daughters—the young woman and the little child, neither of 
whom can even guess at the meaning of the mysterions 
journey—provides a striking opening for a story the continua. 

ion and close of which amply fulfil the promise of these early 
pages. The life of the little French village of Latour, which 
the fugitives make their final resting-place, and in which poor 
Mr. Goulborn finds not only his grave but the opportunity for 
the one kind deed which makes that grave sacred to Blanchette 
and her husband, is portrayed with intimate knowledge and fine 
sympathy; and though Mrs. Oliphant has done more ambitious 
work than this story of the ordeal of Helen Goulborn, she has 
never excelled its quiet, tender pathos. 

This has indeed been a merry, merry month of May for novel. 
readers and novel-reviewers. Most persons of experience wil] 
agree that one really good novel per mensem is a very good— 
perhaps, indeed, too liberal—average to allow as an estimate 
of the regular output of fiction; but this month we have had, 
not one good novel, but three. Of two we have already 
spoken ; and Mr. Hugh Westbury’s Acte is an admirable thiré, 
which is none the less welcome for being entirely different in 
subject and treatment from the books of Sir Henry Cunning. 
ham and Mrs. Oliphant. From the fact that the name of 
Nero’s Greek mistress appears on the title-page, the educated 
reader will infer that Mr. Westbury’s book is a romance of 
life in ancient Rome, and it is more than possible that the 
inference may not prove attractive, for stories of classical 
times, though they often possess respectable virtues, are apt to 
combine them with the respectable vice of decorous dullness, 
It is, therefore, well to say at the outset that Acte is a 
story which is, from its first page to its last, intensely in- 
teresting, with that simple interest of character and situation 
which appeals to the most undiscriminating of Mr. Mudie’s 
customers, as well as with that finer interest which is 
aroused by striking conceptions, finished workmanship, anda 
vividly faithful reproduction of the life of a bygone day. Acte 
is not merely picturesque and panoramic after the fashion of 
its kind, but is what Americans call a “live” book: its 
characters are not merely recognisable as Romans, or Greeks, 
or Jews by costume or custom, but are in the first place and 
pre-eminently flesh-and-blood men and women. Best of all 
this vitality is attained without any of that anachronism of 
vital portraiture which it is much more difficult to avoid than 
mere anachronism in external accessories. Nero, Seneca, and 
Titus, Acte, Judith, Paulina, and Poppea, do not make con- 
cessions to the nineteenth century to win the sympathetic 
interest of nineteenth-century readers ; they belong to the first 
century, and are never allowed to forget their place, or rather 
their time. In this respect, Acte compares favourably even with 
such deservedly admired predecessors as Hypatia and The Last 
Days of Pompeii; and Mr. Westbury deserves all praise for 
having, without any sacrifice of artistic truthfulness, attained 
the very kind of interest which such sacrifice is intended to 
secure. This becomes very manifest in his treatment of the 
tradition which attributes to St. Paul the conversion of Acte. 
Asa whole, Mr. Westbury’s presentation of the great apostle is 
somewhat wanting in impressiveness; but there is a singularly 
subtle truth in his description of the manner in which, through 
St. Paul’s teaching, Acte slowly realises the Christian concep- 
tion of sin,—a conception entirely alien to the nature of a 
Greek of the first century, especially to a Greek of <Acte’s 
training and antecedents. Acte, however, though she gives 
the book its title, is really a subordinate figure; and the 
author’s most notable work is put into the portrait of Seneca, 
certainly one of the most masterly of recent examples of the 
fictitious treatment of a familiar historical personage. In 
lifelike presentation of a somewhat complex character, Mr. 
Westbury’s imaginative workmanship is even more solid than 
that of Archdeacon Farrar, though the chapter on Seneca in 
his volume, Seekers after God, has always seemed to the present 
writer one of his happiest efforts. Indeed, Mr. Westbury’s 
characters all round are admirably conceived and effectively 
grouped, while his vigorous and picturesque treatment of 
action is calculated to win for his book the wide popularity 
which a classical romance very seldom achieves. 


From the author of that curious story, Marahuna, one 
expects a clever book, and there is certainly no want of clever- 
ness in Lady Faint-Heart; but, in spite of its ability, it is a 
very perplexing and somewhat irritating performance. There 
is an introduction in the form of an allegory, which makes it 
abundantly clear that the story is to be classed among novels 
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with a purpose, and as we follow the career of the very earnest 
young lady who acts as heroine, we feel that we are on the 
track of some “moral ;” but the provoking thing is that the 
fugitive purpose never comes clearly into sight, and when we 
reach the end of the third volume, we are unable to identify 
it. Millicent Hetherdene is a freethinker and a philanthro- 
pist, who lives in a country village and dreams of reforming 
the condition of the masses in Kast London. She talks a 
great deal with a great number of people, but is not able 
to do anything towards the accomplishment of her large and 
rather ili-defined aims, save writing a pamphlet bearing the 
not specially attractive title, How to Think. Finally, she 
comes to a sudden resolve to abandon her schemes, to be mar- 
ried, and to live the life of the ordinary young woman who is 
unconscious of a mission; but her resolution does not seem 
to be a result of faint-heartedness, but rather of a discovery 
that her life has been a series of blunders,—of mistaken esti- 
mates both of herself and of her allies. Millicent herself is 
one of several well-drawn characters, and there is good work 
in the book; but the story moves far too slowly, and the long 
conversations about “ topics” are occasionally tiresome. 


One or two Australian poets have come to the front of 
late, and in the lady—we can hardly be mistaken about the 
sex—who chooses to be known as “ Tasma,” we have a very 
promising and capable Australian novelist. As a mere novel, 
In Her Earliest Youth cannot be said to be equal to Henry 
Kingsley’s Geoffrey Hamlyn, which is, so far, the best existing 
story we have of life under the Southern Cross; but 
“Tasma’s” knowledge of her theme has the look of being 
more intimate and minute than was that of Kingsley, and 
she has delicate nuances of delineation which are in their way 
not less attractive than the picturesque vigour of his broader 
handling. There is plenty of variety in the book, for we are 
introduced to all grades of Australian society; but the centre 
of interest throughout is Pauline Vyner, the bright, fasci- 
nating, half-French, half-English girl, who in the end makes 
the best of a somewhat unsatisfying life, after a very narrow 
escape from making the worst of it. There is plenty of 
genuine humour, not without touches of equally genuine 
pathos, in the story of the courtship and marriage of 
the rough young Melbourne racing-man, who has followed the 
dainty, intellectual Pauline with a doglike fidelity for years, and 
who, when accident put him into possession of the prize, will 
not let it go. Indeed, the whole character of George and his 
relations with the girl, who marries him with the full 
consciousness that he and she have not an idea or a taste in 
common, are depicted with a remarkable subtlety of observa- 
tion and handling; and in dealing with that very different 
person, Sir Francis Segrave, the fascinating tempter, “ Tasma ” 
is equally at home. Whether considered as a story, or asa 
picture of life at the Antipodes, In Her Earliest Youth isa 
capital book. 


The Conspirators is a very lively, and even exciting romance, 
which, however, is not improved by the rather silly intro- 
duction, which will not deceive even the most feeble-minded 
and credulous reader. The author adopts the stale device 
of pretending that he is not the author, but only the 
editor of the book, and that the story told in it is not a 
work of fiction, but a narrative of the actual experiences 
of a Russian nobleman of the revolutionary party now 
resident in England. The fictitious character of the book is, 
however, almost aggressively obvious, to say nothing of the 
little fact that, as Count Paul P. confesses to having been 
concerned in what is legally, if not morally, a murder, his 
“editor,” by concealing his identity, makes himself an acces- 
sory. But, of course, the editing story is all fudge, and 
Mr. Frank Harkut may be congratulated on the fertility of 
invention and the literary skill which have enabled him to 
produce a story of conspiracies and conspirators which, when 
once entered upon, is not likely to be speedily laid down. 
Though the pretensions of the introduction cannot be accepted, 
itis probable that the author has had access to some first- 
hand information, as here and there we come across an inci- 
dent which has a look of reality; and, indeed, the book as a 
whole leaves bebind it an impression that it has been written 
by some one who is not wholly dependent upon uninstructed 
invention. It may be added that the author, though he 
sympathises with conspirators, does not give us the idea that 
conspiracy is a morally bracing vocation. 








MR. DUFFIELD’S “LATIN HYMNS.”* 

THE author of this valuable and interesting book did not live 
to complete it. But in Professor Thompson he found a friend 
who was able and willing to complete it for him. It is im- 
possible to speak too highly of this gentleman’s manly and sym- 
pathetic preface. And Mr. Duffield’s “Introduction” places 
the origin and scope of his work very clearly before the reader. 
It is written, he says, “in the American language,” because 
his purpose was to reach the popular desire for better know- 
ledge. There was an ominous ring in this assertion, but Mr. 
Duffield writes excellent English, and if he caters, as he says 
he does, for the public, he takes due care that his work shall 
deserve the approbation of scholars. He abstains from 
dealing critically with the text of the hymns, and from 
attempting to cope with “ such illustrious scholarship as that 
of Daniel or Mone.” He has been content, therefore, as he 
modestly says, to pipe to a lesser reed, and to attempt the 
history of the hymns and their writers in a more familiar and 
gossiping way. The hymn-writers, in fact, fill more, far more, 
of Mr. Duffield’s pages than their hymns do. But, so 
far as we can judge, not a single hymn of any import- 
ance has been left without due notice. If the lives of 
some of the writers prove slightly soporific, they are all so 
brightly and freshly written, that the reader’s sleep will be 
“full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.” A 
few examples of what Mr. Duffield’s “ familiar and gossiping 
way” permits him to write, will serve to show the reader 
what is in store for him. He concludes his excellent account 
of Thomas 4 Kempis with the following words :— 

“Most of his poetry lacks the inspiration which characterises 
his best prose. He is a poet in prose, and a prosy poet, and writes 
in verse because he has been required to fill up some empty place 
in the hymn list of his monastery. His acquaintance with the 
hymn-writer’s art is bounded by his daily familiarity with the 
hymns of his breviary. But in this hymn (‘ Adstant angelorum 
chori’) on the joys of Heaven, he for once struck the right key, 
although even here he shows some stiffness in the joints, like a 
monk more used to a seat in the Scriptorium, than to the saddle 
of Pegasus.” 

Mr. Duffield has some excellent remarks on the importance 
of the Vulgate to the student of Latin hymnology. It stands, 
he says, in much the same relation to the Latin hymns of the 
fifth and later centuries, as the English Bible stands to the 
English hymn-writers. It controls their vocabulary and 
explains their allusions. His account of the oldest hymn in 
which rhyme is employed intentionally and throughout is 
very noticeable. It was written by Pope Damasus in the 
fourth century, in commemoration of the Martyr Agatha. It 
is printed here in extenso, and it is curious to notice that while 
flagrans rhymes with ovans, fugiens rhymes with opem, and 
omnipotens with memorem. 

Of the famous “ Dies Ire,” Professor Thompson mentions 
the curious fact that although the first English version was 
made in 1621, and the first American version in 1841, there 
have now been published at least ninety-six versions in 
America, as against fifty-one in England. Whether Thomas 
of Celano was the author of that celebrated hymn, may 
be doubted. If he was, however, it seems unreasonable 
to suggest that he has ploughed with the heifer of an 
earlier countryman. Dr. Neale contends that the “ Pange 
lingua gloriosi” of Thomas Aquinas contests the second 
place among the hymns of the Western Church with the 
“ Vexilla Regis,” the “Stabat Mater,” the “Jesu dulcis 
memoria,” the “Ad regias Agni Dapes,” and one or two 
others, leaving the “ Dies Ire” in its unapproachable glory. 
Mr. Duffield takes the Doctor to task here. He admits the 
logical neatness, dogmatic precision, and force of the almost 
argumentative statements which the great schoolman’s 
hymn displays. But be rightly argues that these qualities 
are not poetical. And he illustrates his position neatly 
enough when he suggests that the “ Pange lingua gloriosi” 
is not altogether unlike Toplady’s “Rock of Ages,” a hymn 
in which the intellect has cut a channel for the emotions to 
flow in. Toplady’s hymn was written as a tail-piece to a 
controversial article, in which Toplady discussed John 
Wesley’s doctrines in the matter of faith and works, and is a 
terse statement of theological discriminations on that point. 
We dare say that this statement is correct enough. But we 
are unable to follow the Professor when he contends that the 

* The Latin Hymn-Writers and their Hymns. By the late 8. W. Duffield. 


Edited and completed by Professor R. E. Thompson, D D., of the University of 
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numerous translations of the “Dies Ire” are “ partly due to 
the entirely Evangelical type of its doctrine, its freedom from 
Mariolatry, its exaltation of divine mercy above human merit, 
and its picture of the soul’s free access to God without the 
intervention of Church or priest.” It would be idle, however, 
to express difference of opinion on a question of this 
kind. There are plenty of points in this volume which 
challenge contradiction, but readers must be rather hard to 
please if they do not feel grateful to the authors for the pains 
which they have taken. They have written very pleasantly, as 
well as carefully, on an interesting theme, and we think that 
their book is quite sure of meeting with the success which it 
richly deserves. Still, as the old Latin grammarian observes,— 
“ Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli.” 
What we have to add is a warning to those who have no great 
taste for hymnology, from thinking that this book will not suit 
them. It is very likely to suit them well, for its pages abound 
in matter which scholars will be glad to refresh their memories 
by reading, and which others will be pleased to acquire so 
pleasantly. 





DEFOE’S “COMPLEAT ENGLISH GENTLEMAN.”* 


Turis treatise was written in 1729, and is one of Defoe’s last 
works. It appears now for the first time in print, admirably 
edited by a German scholar, who dates his preface from Voerde, 
in Westphalia. He quaintly calls this preface, “ Forewords,” 
and we cannot help thinking that in doing so he has run counter 
to the advice of Dr. Furnivall and others who have helped 
him “to improve his English.” This, however, is, luckily, 
a point of no importance. For Dr. Biilbring’s preface, or 
introduction rather, is written throughout in excellent English. 
It fills eighty pages, and does the author great credit. It is 
elaborated with the painstaking industry of a German literary 
man. But it is as lucid as it is learned, and is full of sound, 
fair, and judicious criticism. The treatise itself was pur- 
chased in 1859 by Mr. James Crossley for £75 8s., and was 
bought in 1885 by the British Museum at the Crossley sale. 
John Forster was the first to mention its existence, in his 
Biographical Essays (1860), and fuller particulars were made 
public by William Lee, in his Life of Defoe (1869). Subsequent 
writers, says Dr. Biilbring, have added nothing. So he 
contents himself with quoting a remark written by Crossley 
on the fly-leaf of the MS.: “For an admirer of Defoe 
this volume is a treasure;” and with citing, further on, 
Mr. Lee’s opinion that “Mr. Crossley would do great 
service to all lovers of pure English literature if he could 
be persuaded to publish this valuable work of Defoe.” He 
then, with modest confidence, expresses a hope that, as Mr. 
Lee’s wish is now fulfilled, readers will share his opinion. 
This hope is not unreasonable, yet if The Compleat English 
Gentleman had been published without the name of its author; 
it would scarcely have found any readers. For the title isa 
misnomer, and the error which Defoe combats in its pages has 
long been exploded. That error was the belief which the vast 
majority of English country gentlemen then entertained con- 
cerning the heirs of their estates. It was held that the eldest 
son needed no education whatever, seeing that it was folly for 
one who had all that wealth could give at his command, to do 
anything else than enjoy himself. He was to stay at home, to 
shun the perils of warfare and London, to eat, drink, and be 
merry. The result in many cases is known from Macaulay 
and Fielding, and is vigorously summed up by an anonymous 
+‘ Gentleman of the Middle Temple,” in a book published in the 
same year as that in which this treatise was written. “There is 
not,” he wrote, “a more worthless and despicable animal than 
atrue country booby, who, calling himself a country gentleman, 
spends his life only in eating, drinking, and sleeping: and dis- 
tinguishes himself in nothing from the brutes, but only that, 
whereas they keep within the bounds of nature, he prides him- 
self in the excesses.” But there were many, very many country 
gentlemen who were something very different from “true 
country boobies.” They were good fathers, good masters, and 
good neighbours, and often felt, without clearly understanding, 
the burden which ignorance had laid upon them. It is to them 
that this treatise is mainly addressed, and it may not unfairly 
be described as a vindication of learning. The fault which 
mars it most is prolixity, concerning which Dr. Biilbring writes 
as follows: “The length of this work and the very deliberate 





* The Compleat English Gentleman. By Daniel Defoe, Edited by Karl D. 
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evolution of the argument will probably deter many readers 
and I cannot defend the many superfluous repetitions of the 
same ideas, which are sometimes, moreover, superficial and 
commonplace.” He calmly asks us, as an excuse for these 
repetitions, to remember that Defoe was not writing “for us 
hasty and fastidious moderns.” An excuse of this kind will 
not hold water; but this treatise, long-winded as it is, may be 
read very complacently by an ordinary reader. This is due, of 
course, to the author’s beautiful style, and to his vivacious 
common-sense,—due also to the frequency with which he 
enlivens the monotony of his argument with little stories, dia. 
logues, and amusing anecdotes. One of the dialogues fills 
twenty pages, and is a masterpiece of its kind. Sir A. B., one 
of the interlocutors, was “a gentleman of a great estate and 
of a mighty ancient family.” He was also “the best 
humoured, best bred gentleman in the world, so kind, go 
courteous, so charitable, the best neighbour, the best landlord, 
the best master.” All the country prayed for him, and to 
him, so to speak, for his character moved every one “to 
worship and adore him.” Well, this phcenix of country 
gentlemen, having built a noble mansion-house, invites a man 
of letters to inspect it, and point out its deficiencies. His 
friend said promptly that some good pictures were wanting. 
The host replied that his great staircase was full of such, and 
was surprised and disgusted to find that each and every one of 
his paintings was a worthless daub. Was there anything else 
lacking? Yes,alibrary. Sir A. B. explained that his father, 
Sir Anthony’s library consisted of a great Bible, a family 
register, three map-books, and “the old ballad of ‘Chevy 
Chase’ set to very good music.” He turns at first a deaf ear 
to his friend’s advice about buying some, because “TI hate,” 
he says, “anything that looks like a cheat upon the world. 
What should I do with books that never read half an hour in 
the year?” He yields, however, at last, and buys half a 
bookseller’s stock of well-bound books in Cheapside. He ig 
warned that most of them are duplicates; but as he does not 
know the meaning of that word, he insists upon having his 
own way, and does not find out what he has done, till his 
friend revisits him. 

It is needless to say that Defoe has nothing really to 
argue against. It is right to admit that he has most care- 
fully recorded the arguments which were used in his day by 
men who were anything but fools in defence of heavy 
ignorance. From a historical point of view, these arguments 
were well worth preserving. If any able novelist should elect 
to write about the men whom Defoe lectures so severely in 
this book, he will find in it all the information he would 
require. It is pleasant to add that this information is con- 
veyed in a way which does infinite credit to the author’s heart. 
He studiously avoids sarcasm, and treats his victims, if we 
may so call them, as friends to be persuaded, and not as 
enemies to be abused. To sum up our impressions: The 
Compleat English Gentleman is a book which was well worth 
printing. We have already noticed the ability with which 
it is edited, and have only now to add a few sentences about 
the author’s style and spelling. So far as the style is con- 
cerned, we may let him speak for himself. It is admitted on 
all sides that he nearly touches the high-water mark of 
English prose. And what that means may be inferred from 
the following passage, which we quote with sincere pleasure :— 

« As in all languages,” he says, “there is a beauty of style, a 
cadence and harmony in the expression, so in the English much 
more than in any other vulgar speech in the world. The late 
Earl of Roscommon confirms my opinion, and I need no better a 


testimonial. Speaking of the French, which was boasted of at 
that time as a polite and beautiful language, he says :— 


* For who did ever in French authors see 
The comprehensive English energie? 
The weighty bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire would through whole pages shine.’”” 


Defoe’s spelling is difficult to handle. Throughout this 
treatise he insists upon no point with more zest than the dis- 
grace which an English gentleman incurred through being 
unable to spell correctly. ‘“ How dull did it look,” he says, 
“for a gentleman of sense, and of tolerable good discourse, 
too, upon an accidental disaster in his family but the other 
day to write to his friend that there was a mollinkolli accidense 
be happen’d in his house: it seems one of the servants had 
drowned himself.” Yet his own spelling is, to put it mildly, 
eccentric. He writes, inter alia, “hormony,” “ propogate,” 
and “phylosophy.” Yet the head and front of the charge 
which he brings against “ gentlemen of fortunes and families,” 
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is “that they can’t spell their mother-tongue.” Did he suppose 
that foreign importations into that tongue might be spelt at 
random? It is known that, having neither Latin nor Greek, 
he was not a scholar, though a great many pages are devoted 
in this book to prove that he was. We can only suggest that 
an article on “English as she was Spelled” in Defoe’s time 


might prove instructive, and would certainly prove amusing. 





THE TWO ENGLISH DICTIONARIES.* 
Tue merits of the New English Dictionary have been 
universally acknowledged. It claims to be constructed on 
‘ historical principles,” and this claim has been allowed by 
common consent. A reader may rely upon finding in it a 
complete account of the past and present usage of any word 
that he may come across. There are possibly omissions and 
mistakes, but these are so rare that they may be practically 
neglected in forming an estimate of the work. The claims of 
the Century Dictionary are of quite another kind. It describes 
itself as an “encyclopedic lexicon.” The historical element in 
it is made subordinate; it is mainly a book of reference for 
present wants. In fact, it is largely technical and, in a certain 
degree, scientific; its literary character is distinctly of 
secondary importance. The spelling of a word, the pro- 
nunciation, the varieties of meaning, and, we may add, 
though perhaps with less confidence, the derivation, are 
given with sufficient fullness and accuracy; but for its 
literary history, if we want it in its completeness, we 
must look elsewhere. ‘That there should be this difference 
between the two works, was the inevitable consequence 
of the different methods which have been followed in con- 
structing them. For the New English Dictionary a whole 
legion of readers have been at work for more years than are 
commonly taken to constitute a generation. The plan of an 
exhaustive examination of English literature with the view of 
giving a complete account of the usage of words, was started 
by the Philological Society somewhere in the “ fifties,” and this 
examination has been in progress ever since. Dr. Whitney 
has had, of course, the services of many collaborateurs, but 
their work has not, we take it, been of this kind. Indeed, the 
Century Dictionary is largely a compilation from other books. 
It began, to quote the words of Dr. Whitney’s preface, with a 
proposal to “adapt the Imperial Dictionary to American 
needs.” It has grown beyond this, especially in the direction of 
the explanation of scientific and technical terms. Assistance 
derived from Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary is par- 
ticularly acknowledged; and the help of experts in various 
arts and sciences has been called in. The encyclopedic 
element is consequently prominent. No one can question the 
utility of this element, especially in the form which it here 
assumes. The exhaustive essays which form the staple content 
of such works as the Encyclopedia Britannica have a value of 
their own. But for practical purposes, for the non-expert who 
wants to discover the meaning or usage of some unfamiliar 
term, an encyclopedic dictionary, with its short articles 
arranged in the most convenient and accessible way, and 
always to be found without recurrence to an index, is far more 
useful. Such a book of reference, more complete and full than 
anything ever before attempted, may be found in the Century 
Dictionary. The illustrations with which it is plentifully 
furnished, though appropriate, one might suppose, to an 
encyclopaxdia rather than a dictionary, are of very considerable 
utility ; and closely connected with the method of preparation, 
is the very important element of the speed of production. 
The Century Dictionary is to consist of twenty-four sections, 
constituting six volumes. “These sections,” says the adver- 
tisement prefixed to the first section published, “will be 
issued about once a month.” We imagine that this ideal 
speed has not been kept up. But even an approximate 
realisation of the original idea of completing the whole work 
in two years would be a great advantage to students who 
cannot hope to live long enough to “see their footprints 


_ harden into stone.” It will be, anyhow, a great contrast to the 


rate of progression hitherto attained by Dr. Murray’s Titanic 
work. The first part of this was published in 1884, and we 
have now got as far as “clivy,” a word which comes, or should 
come (for, as a matter of fact, it is not found), on p. 1050 of the 





*(1.) The Century Dictionary. Prepared under the Superintendence of 
William Dwight Whitney, LL.D. Vol. I. New York: Century Company; 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1889,_—(2.) A New English Dictionary. Kdited by 
Jemes A, H, Murray, Part V.: Cast—Clivy. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 





first volume of the Century Dictionary. . If this proportionate 
rate of progress be kept up, we Cannot expect the last part of 
the New English Dictionary till the first decade of the next 
century has been completed. We must not be understood as 
complaining. We acknowledge that this slow rate of pro- 
duction is inevitable, and is fully compensated by the value of 
the results. But it is impossible to forget that it is only the 
student who can be content, even if he is content, to wait; the 
man of business must have what he wants within what seems 
to him a reasonable time, and he will find it in the volumes. 
which are coming out under Dr. Whitney’s auspices. 


“The list of works used, and other acknowledgments and 
explanations that may be needed, will be given,” says Dr. 
Whitney, “on the completion of the work.” There is some- 
thing to be said for this postponement, which makes it possible 
to give these acknowledgments a completeness which they would 
not otherwise have. But it would have been more gracious to 
say a little more about the use which the Century Dictionary 
has made of the great work with which we have coupled it- 
“Tt [the New English Dictionary] could be consulted in 
revising the proofs of A and part of B only,” words which 
seem studiously to exclude all idea of obligation. That the 
later work owes something to the earlier, can hardly be doubted- 
and no one would have thought the worse of it if a word of 
thanks had been added to the very bare acknowledgment that 
we have quoted. It is impossible, of course, to say what the 
revisers of “the proofs of A and part of B” may have got from: 
the New English Dictionary, but we may see ina later part that 
they might have gained something, had such consultation been 
still possible. We have examined the words from “cast” to 
“ casus,” and find that, without making any mention of various 
obscure and obsolete words, there are omissions of some im- 
portance. The Century Dictionary omits entirely the verb 
“to castellate,” though used in modern English, once in so 
important a book as Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiography. It 
gives “ castellated,” but describes it as an “ adjective,” whereas 
it should be, the verb being in use, a participle. It omits also 
“ castigative,” a word which the New English owes doubtless 
to one of its multitude of readers, and both “ castle-like” 
and “castle-wise,”—though it is possible that both of these 
may have been deliberately excluded as “ words that can be 
used at will in accordance with the established principles of 
the language...... but which are too obvious...... to need 
separate definition.” (Preface, p. 6.) “ Castral” is also wanting. 
This is used by no less an authority than Mr. Kinglake, 
in Eéthen, “ the castral life of the Arabs ;” but if Dr. Whitney 
claims the right of excluding words “used for the nonce by 
writers of all periods and of all degrees of authority,” he has 
a defence. This, however, is a dangerous principle to advance. 
A. Greek Lexicon that should exclude éra% sionuéve would 
certainly be open to animadversion. 

We cannot omit a word of commendation for the clear 
typography and well-executed illustrations of the Century 
Dictionary. 





SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS.* 
Tus is, like The Century of Portraits which was noticed in the 
Spectator some time ago, one of those truly magnificent books 
which are among the results of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition of 1888. It shows us modern Scotch archeology, 
typography, and illustration at their very best, consisting of 
a series of elaborate and yet not Dryasdust-ish disquisitions 
by the leading Scotch antiquarians of the day on the subjects 
with which they are specially familiar, all printed in that 
exquisite style which distinguished The Century of Portraits. 
At once the excuse and the groundwork of the book is 
the collection of antiquities whick, in the Exhibition of 1888, 
was housed in a structure which was styled “The Bishop’s 
Palace,” from its being a reproduction of the ancient Castle of 
Glasgow. This collection was admittedly the largest, the most 
important, and the most truly illustrative of Scotch life, history, 
and literature—so far as these can be reflected in relics—that 
has ever been made. It would not be inaccurate, indeed, to 
describe this work as a series of studies in the evolution of 
Scotland. Under the first section, which deals with Scottish 
archeology proper, we have an account of prebistoric remains 
—including stone and bronze implements, sepulchral urns, 





* Scottish National Memorials: a Record of the Historical and Archological 
Collection in the Bishop's Castle, Glasgow, Edited by James Paton. Glasgow : 
James MacLehose and Sons, 190. 
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and canoes—Roman remains, early Christian remains, and 
medieval remains. The next section is devoted to historical 
and personal relics, and includes “ Memorials of Mary Queen 
of Scots,” “Scotland After the Union of the Crowns,” and 
“The Jacobite Period.” Next come “Scottish Literature,” 
“ Burghal Memorials,” and “Scottish Life,” treated under the 
heads of “ Military,” “ Industrial,” and “Domestic.” Under 
the last head appears an article on “Scottish Silver-Plate 
and its Hall-Marks,” which gives for the first time a 
full account of the condition of silversmiths’ work in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, from many of which it has long 
disappeared. Among the final chapters is a gruesome one on 
“Torture and Punishment,” by Professor John Ferguson, 
from which an idea may be obtained of the character of the 
“‘pirliewinkles,” a form of thumbscrew ingeniously con- 
structed for the express purpose of crushing all the fingers of 
one hand, and which seems to have been used without any 
restrictions. At all events, about the end of the sixteenth 
century, one David Seaton applied it to the hand of his maid, 
to discover whether she had employed sorcery in curing 
persons who were ill. 


Personal relics, naturally enough, take a first place among 
these Scottish National Memorials. One or two are worth a 
special word of notice. Such is the pocket-Bible of Alexander 
Peden, the Covenanter and prophet, which seems to have been 
printed in London by the Stationers’ Company in 1653. 
A photograph of a page of it is given in this volume. 
The type is remarkably clear. More tragically significant 
is the original—also reproduced photographically—of the 
order given by Major Duncanson to Captain Campbell 
of Genlylon, to carry out the massacre of Glencoe. Could 
there be anything more intelligible than this, traced in a 
handwriting worthy of it P—“ Yow are hereby ordered to fall 
upon y® McDonnalds of Glencoe and putt all to y® sword 
under seventy. Yow are to have a speciall care that the old 
foxe and his sones doe on no acct escape yor hands. Yow’re 
to secure all the avenues that none escape.” Another 
interesting relic is a letter from Rob Roy to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, dated November 12th, 1707. It is well written— 
the outlaw’s handwriting, indeed, recalls very forcibly that of 
Robert Burns—and is couched in remarkably, if not sus- 
piciously polite language. The Mary Stuart memorials are, 
as was to be expected, numerous and notable. They include 
the prayer-book Mary is said to have used on the day of her 
execution, and a letter from her to Henry III. of France, 
begun the night before, and completed on the morning of, her 
execution. The letter, which—as is shown by the concluding 
portion of it, reproduced in this volume—was written in a firm 
hand, remained in the archives of the Scottish College in Paris 
up to the time of the French Revolution, when it became the 
property of the Chevalier d’Hervilly. In many respects, 
however, the most interesting and archzologically valuable of 
the relics in the Glasgow Exhibition which were associated 
with Mary, is what is known as the Kennet Ciborium, which 
is believed to have been presented by Queen Mary to Sir 
James Balfour of Burleigh, from whom it descended to 
its present owner, Lord Balfour of Burleigh. The word 
ciborium was the name given in the early days of the 
Christian Church to the canopy which covered the altar, and 
which was shaped like a dome or reversed cup. It was often 
made of marble, or one or other of the precious metals. About 
the fourth century of the Christian era, it became a custom 
to make small portable vessels of different metals or of ivory, 
generally circular in shape, in which the Host was reserved 
after consecration. Of these vessels, also called ciboria, the 
Kennet relic, which is in good preservation, is one of the most 
remarkable. On the bowl there are six medallions, giving 
subjects from Old Testament history, and on the cover there 
are six others depicting events in the history of our Saviour. 
These, which are reproduced and very fully described here, 
give a remarkably good idea of the ecclesiastical art of the 
period. 

We have but sketched the plan and given some idea of the 
character of this book, which it is easy to praise, delightful to 
dip into, and impossible, except from the standpoint of the 
antiquarian expert, to criticise minutely. It will be enjoyed 
in equal measure by the Scotchman who is a student of 
archeology and history, and by the Englishman who has 
time to saunter through the sections into which it is divided, 
to sit down here and there, and drink-in the significance of 





the pictures of Scotch life in the past that are presented to 
him in rich abundance and under the most fascinating guise, 
The editor and all who have been associated with him deserve 
the warmest commendation on the completion of their labours, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The fifth volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encycho- 
pexdia is, in respect of biographies, especially interesting and 
important. Among these are a careful Life of Goethe by Pro. 
fessor Dowden—(but is it quite accurate to speak of Goethe’s 
“ardent idealising friendship for Charlotte von Stein” ?)—s 
judicious sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s career by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, and a too oppressively brilliant, yet very able and 
justifiably iconoclastic paper on Victor Hugo, by Mr. W. EB, 
Henley. Mr. Gladstone contributes the paper on Homer, and 
among the other large articles of a general character may be 
singled out “ Government,” by Mr. Elton, M.P.; “ Homeopathy,” 
by Dr. A. C. Pope; “Glacial Period,” by Professor James 
Geikie; “Heat,” by Professor P. G. Tait; and “ Hospitals,” 
by Florence Nightingale. The smaller scientific articles are 
of a notably high order of excellence, and for condensation 
of historical and political facts, it would be hard to beat Mr. 
Findlay Muirhead’s paper on Germany. The editor very wisely 
gives his contributors free scope for their idiosyncrasies of style, 
This freedom occasionally, indeed, lends itself to abruptness in 
characterisation. Thus, the description of Theodore Hook, at the 
very beginning of a clever and severe article, as “ prince of jack- 
puddings,” has a harsh effect. In all respects the fifth volume of 
this Encyclopedia is at least the equal of its predecessors. 

Strange True Stories of Louisiana. By George W.Cable. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co.)—Mr. Cable has been at great 
pains to collect these “true stories,” and to examine the evidence 
for their authenticity, evidence which he sets out in some detail 
in his introduction, under the heading of “How I Got Them.” 
There are seven of them, and they are curiously varied in subject. 
The first is a melancholy tale of adventure among Indians. The 
second is as sprightly and pleasant as the first is sad. Two girls 
make a journey across Louisiana with their father and a party of 
travellers. Nothing could be more naif and charming than the 
story of their experiences. Very rough travel it was; but they 
found time, it would seem, to get plenty of fun out of it. 
A remarkable thread of romance mingles with the plot of 
this narrative. One of their fellow-travellers is a certain 
very delicate-looking lady, wife of a carpenter, but once the 
widow of a guillotined noble. She furnishes the damsels with 
splendours that remained to her from her old life, and she 
tells her story. Slavery stories, of course, form an important part 
of the book. In one we have the narrative of a famous trial, in 
which the freedom of one Salome Muller was at stake. It is as 
curious a narrative as one could easily find in legal annals. A 
more tragic tale is that of “‘ The Haunted House in Royal Street.” 
Madame Lalaurie, the principal personage, was one of those 
miscreants—not uncommon, alas !—who disprove the comfortable 
theory that no one will willingly injure his own property. Brutal 
drivers do it every day in England ; and a human chattel excites a 
worse cruelty than does the brute. Those who have argued that 
the cruelties described in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” are, for this 
reason, impossible, must have been either insincere, or strangely 
ignorant of human nature, not to speak of history. The last 
chapter of this story is not the least curious, describing how all 
girls who could not show pure white or Indian blood, were turned 
out of the school which had been established in Madame Lalaurie’s 
old house. That qualification, “or Indian,” is very curious. The 
other two “true stories” are “ Attalie Brouillard” and “The 
War Diary of a Union Woman in the South,” both worth reading. 

The World and the Cloister. By Oswald John Simon. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a tale of a serious kind, which a 
thoughtful reader, whether he agree with its main purpose or no, 
will certainly find repay the trouble of attention. This purpose 
is one that has been attempted more than once of late years, by 
fiction as well as by set argument, to prove that Judaism is the 
religion of the future. That is a proposition which there is no 
need to discuss. It isnot exactly commended to us by facts. But 
we may say that it is made attractive by Mr. Simon’s advocacy. 
We doubt, indeed, whether religion would be an effective force in 
the world, were it practised in the way that Mr. Simon’s hero 
practises it. He is a thoroughly “unattached person,” who 
holds a position of such independence and superiority, as regards 
the various religions, as it is not possible for any but a man of 
the most exceptional gifts even to attempt. Hugenot is a very 
exceptional person, and makes a striking figure, as Mr. Simon has 
portrayed him. Indeed, in The World and Cloister there are several 
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figures of unusual distinctness and force, as the worldly Duchess, 
go strongly ecclesiastical yet so really irreligious, and the 
heroine Irene. There is some repetition in the earlier chapters ; 
but the tale moves on better as it nears the conclusion. 

A Loose Rein. By Frank Hudson. 2 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—There is some sporting life in this novel, an Irish steeplechase 
to wit, and a novel incident—at least, as far as our acquaintance 
with sporting literature is concerned—in the discomfiture of a 
rival by a man’s skilful imitation of a horse’s cough. Then 
we have some theatrical life, chiefly behind the scenes; indeed, 
there is very little about the drama, but much about refreshment- 
bars and programmes. The bargains made with contractors—not 
to the public advantage—are described with much appearance of 
intimate knowledge; nor does the writer seem unacquainted with 
the playful ways of the young ladies who minister in these 
departments. The tale would not have been the worse for the 
omission of the tragic element, and very much the better for a 
rigorous excision of superfluities, reducing it to a one-volume 
compass. 

Charlotte Corday. By Jeannette van Alstine. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—It is certainly strange that when history is ransacked for 
picturesque and interesting subjects, no one has yet told in English 
—for so Miss van Alstine remarks, and our own recollection sup- 
ports her negatively—the romantic story of Charlotte Corday. The 
author has carefully studied her authorities, and taken pains to 
distinguish fact from fiction, for fiction, it need hardly be said, has 
mixed itself plentifully with the story of Charlotte Corday. Miss 
van Alstine has been able to add to this story several genuine details 
that greatly heighten its effect,—the compunction, for instance, 
which Charlotte felt—one calls it compunction rather than re- 
morse—when she saw the women weeping over Marat’s body. 
She realised for the first time that even this monster had those who 
loved him. We do not remember to have seen before any notice 
of the punishment inflicted on the brutal assistant who struck the 
cheek of the decapitated head. He was imprisoned for eight days. 
The author says nothing about the tradition that a blush was seen 
upon the cheek when the blow was struck. It has been fiercely 
disputed whether this was fact or fiction. What are we to think ? 
This is a good book of its kind. 

Old Crusty’s Niece. By T. Jackson Wray and J. Jackson Wray. 
(Nisbet.)—This is a sufficiently interesting story of the “‘ poetical 
justice” kind. Perhaps the best part of it is the discovery by 
the elder Mansford that it is a mistake in a man to “play 
Providence.” If he had come back to England in a straight- 
forward manner and declared who he was, he would have saved a 
world of trouble to innocent persons, and the commission of much 
wrong to bad ones,—a more important consideration, it may well 
be. But then, if people did not play such pranks, at least in 
fiction, the stock-in-trade of the novelist would be sadly 
diminished. The imposture practised on Nora is not unskilfully 
managed, and the girl’s secret is a real surprise. On the whole, 
the plot is certainly well constructed. 

A Very Strange Family. By F.W. Robinson. (W. Heinemann.) 
This title does something to disarm criticism. We cannot com- 
plain of figures that are labelled “ strange” by the artist, if they 
seem somewhat extravagant. The strangest of all is certainly 
Lewis Darrell. In fact, the author does not make his action quite 
intelligible. One may guess, for instance, at the real nature of his 
relation to his brother’s wife, and probably guess right; but 
there are difficulties in the situation. And why his obstinate 
silence and self-seclusion? We readily allow, however, that 
there is some interest in the story, and not a little of the vigorous 
writing which we have come to expect from the author. But we 
should prefer to hear about people who are not “ strange.” 

Norman and I. By Kate Cousins. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a fanciful and curious, but in many respects very 
beautiful story. Externally, it has the appearance of an ordinary 
novel, and the opening pages do not lead us to expect anything 
different, as they record a quite ordinary experience in the life of 
a lonely, middle-aged woman ; but very quickly it develops into a 
strange fairy romance, in which the heroine is transported to some 
distant star, where, in strange surroundings, she finds the lover 
who has long been lost to her on earth. There is both fancy and 
imagination in the book, and, as has been said, some portions of 
it are very beautiful; but it does not lend itself readily to brief 
description, and perhaps we shall give the best idea of its nature 
by saying that it reminds us more strongly of Mr. George 
MacDonald’s “ Phantastes ” than of any other predecessor. Like 
“ Phantastes,” it seems to have a veiled ethical or spiritual 
purpose; but it is not allowed to dominate unduly the course of a 
very fascinating story. 

The Minister of Baptism. By the Rev. Warwick Elwin. (John 
Murray.)—This is a learned and exhaustive monograph on a 

subject which in former times gave rise to vehement controversies, 





and which, though now, so to speak, in abeyance, cannot be con- 
sidered unimportant. (The book is an expansion of an article 
contributed by the author to the Church Quarterly Review.) The 
subject, it must be understood, is limited to the question,—* By 
whom can baptism be lawfully and validly—for the two terms are 
not co-extensive—administered ?” This question is discussed in 
all its bearings. The present attitude of the great divisions of 
Christendom is remarkable. The Eastern Church rebaptises, 
without any conditional form—which, indeed, it does not possess 
—all persons seeking to be admitted to its communion. It 
recognises no more validity in Roman baptism than in a rite 
which might be administered by a pagan. The only concession it 
would make is that, if the Pope and all his spiritual subjects 
were to submit to it their baptism would be accepted as valid. The 
Roman Church, in theory, accepts lay and heretical baptism ; but, 
as a matter of fact, always rebaptises. The Church of England 
practically accepts all who offer themselves for her communion, 
whatever their baptism, a practice which suits her general 
attitude, and has, indeed, much to be said for it from a practical 
point of view. 

The Contemporary Pulpit. Second Series, Vol. II. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Twelve sermons, reported in full (whether 
with the preachers’ sanction or not, we are not informed), with an 
“expository section,” “new outlines,” “outlines of texts,” and, 
amengst other miscellanea, occasional papers on “Church life” in 
various parts of England, are the contents of this volume. 


History of the County Palatine and the Duchy of Lancaster. By 
the late Edward Baines. Edited by James Croston, F.S.A. Vol. IIT. 
(Heywood, Manchester.)—This important work, an enlarged and 
revised edition of what was before one of the best of the old county 
histories, is advancing towards completion. Such books do not 
bear anything like abridgment. Their strength is in detail. Mr. 
Croston has done well, therefore, in restoring to their place 
and completing the county pedigrees which formed a leading 
feature of the original work. The Hundred of Salford (in con- 
tinuation from the second volume) and the Hundred of Blackburn 
(to be concluded in the volume to follow), are the subjects here 
dealt with. Rochdale, Bury, and Bolton are the principal places 
in the former (so far as it is here treated) ; in the latter, the great 
parish of Whalley, the ancient limits of which contained as much 
as four hundred square miles. Even now it includes more than 
one hundred and seventy, with a population of more than a quarter 
of a million, and a valuation of £983,204. (It is interesting to note 
that while the population has not quite doubled in thirty years, the 
valuation has very nearly trebled.) This volume, with its 425 
large and closely printed pages, abounds with interesting details, 
historical, biographical, and antiquarian. 

Cosette. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—A novelist has more resources than one might on first 
thoughts imagine in dealing with the subject of French courtship. 
This time Mrs. Macquoid enlists our sympathies on behalf of the 
lover who makes his advances in regular form,—addresses, that 
is, the guardian of the girl whom he loves. He is elderly, he follows 
the unromantic occupation of a chef de cuisine. But wesoon get to 
prefer him, and at the last Cosette herself is induced to prefer him, 
to the handsome young fellow who has such a fine eye for beauty in 
Nature as well as in woman, and who therefore prefers to fish a 
picturesque river to shutting himself up in a factory. All this 
is very nicely managed. No one would believe that he could come 
to have so high an esteem for the pompous chef as he probably 
will have before the story is finished. There is much skill in the 
way in which Mrs. Macquoid develops the virtues which are 
hidden under M. Pécasse’s formal exterior; and the pictures of 
French ways and manners are drawn with all her wonted skill. 


New Epirions.—The Plan of Campaign. By F. N. Robinson. 
Third edition. (Methuen and Co.) Practical Plane and Solid 
Geometry. By Professor H. J. Spooner. Third edition. (Cassell and 
Co.) ——Delicia. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” New edition. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)——George Sand. By Bertha Thomas. 
New edition. (W.H. Allen and Co.) One-Year Course in German. 
By O. Faulhaber. Second edition. (D. C. Heath and Co.) —— 
First. Steps in Latin. By F. Ritchie, M.A. Fourth edition. 











(Rivingtons.) Scientific Lectures. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. Second edition.—Absolute Measur ts in Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism. By A. Gray, M.A. Second edition. 


(Macmillan and Co.) Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 
By Oberton and Wordsworth. New and cheaper edition, with 
Portrait. (Rivingtons.) ——Essays by Leigh Hunt. Edited by E. 
Ollier. New edition.—Tales of our Great Families. By E. Walford, 
M.A. New edition, revised. (Chatto and Windus.) ——Scottish 
Philosophy. By A. Seth, M.A. Second edition. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) ——-The Colours of Infantry. Third edition.—On Guard: 
What to Do, and How to Do It. By Captain M. Quayle-Jones. 
Sixth edition. (Gale and Polden.) 
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Booxs Recervep.—Low’s Handbook to the-Charities of London, 
1890. (Sampson Low and Co.)——Tourist’s Church’ Guide, 1890 
and 1891, (English Church Union.)——Acts of the Privy Council 
of England. New Series, A.D. 1542-1547. Edited by J. R. Dasent. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.) —— Official Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies, 1890. (C. Griffin and Co.)——Mamners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians. By E. W. Lane. Reprinted 
from the third edition, 1842. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——How to 
be Married, in All Ways and Everywhere. By Thomas Moore, M.A. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) The Pilgrim’s Handbook to Jerusalem. 
By W. C. Robinson. (Burns and Oates.)——Andrew Thomson’s 
Yachting Guide and Tide-Tables, 1890. (Thames Yacht Agency.) 
——The Third-Class Army School Certificate Made Easy. By an 
Army Schoolmaster. (Gale and Polden.) 
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Owen (E.), ” Surgery of Infancy and Childhood, 80 . .........406..-..006 (Railhére) 3/6 


Pendleton (J.), Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time, &c., 12mo ...(E. Stock) 4/6 
Power (P. B.), Heart of Tommy Titt, 12mo 3.P.C.K. | 











——— (C.), Tales of Old Scotland, cr 8vo °° eb 

RIED ENS, IN MANET DIENT On os, 550850 -vesicessssssscouasoeecienaresn (Nis ) 
Roney (T.), Supplement to the Student’s Plane osenaanene: (W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Silken Threads: a Detective Story, Cr 8V0.......csccccceceeceeeeeees (Digby & Long) 3/0 
Spiers (W.), Sabbath for Man, cr 8V0 ...........scceceeseeceeeeeees (Wes. Conf, Office) 2/6 
Stables (G.), Mystery of a Millionaire’ 8 Grave, cr 8vo ............ (Remingtons) 6/0 
Taylor (J. W.), In a Country Manse, Cr SVO0...........:.:ssseserececeeecereeees (Nelson) 2/6 
Thompson (J.), Mungo Park and the Niger, cr 8vo . . (Philip) 46 
Thomson (W. D.), Revelation and the Bible, 12mo (Macniven 3/6 


Todd (J.), Practical Seamanship, 8V0 ............:sccssscecccceceeereesseseeseecs (Philip) 21/0 
Tragedy of TD DOG... i iivn seni ccicsteseseonsctnceccevsesssnceerened (Nutt) 3/6 
Verner (W.), First British Rifle Corps, cr 8V0 ........0.00.ce..000ee (W. H. Allen) 5/0 

PARTIES, 


14 
L I B E R T ¥ * | FOR, Gu TENNIS, &c. . 
A beautiful matériat for Sammer wear. 


| 
LUCKNOW Aan att G: Sand: Sieh eustict's 
MUSLIN. 


| in small Floral Designs, in extensive variety. 
Nativ - 
Cintire Taos 9 yards, to 633. per pieve of about 15 yards, 








GARDEN 





Prices from 12s. 6d. per p'ece of about 


OUR’ EYES 
Just aaanasanenrame EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Raleognd, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &o, 
With 70 Illustrations, 14th Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 
PRESS NOTICE. 
“‘The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C, 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavonr, and is v 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


NEW RESTAURANT. 


HAPPY THOUGHT.—Messrs. Debenham and 


Freebody have added a good-size luncheon-room to their 





extensive establishment, Cavendish House, Wigmore Street, W. 
Families living in the Suburbs, and at still more remote distances, 
are wont at certain seasons of the year to come to town for a day’s 
shopping, which often proves a fatiguing expedition to daughters as 
well as mothers. This room will prove a comfort to such visitors, 
as not only the usual lunch of cutlets, chicken, tongues, salads, &c., 
can be had, daintily served, but most excellent tea and coffee. With 
these latter are offered sweet and savoury sandwiches, those 
appetising relishes to the popular ‘ five o'clock,’ now in such high 
favour.’’— Queen, March 22nd, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890, 





Surplus divided........... scccsscccesee 1,230,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“VINOLIA” 
SHAVING SOA p. 


CONTAINS EXTRA CREAM—NO SODA AND POTASH. 
A BAY-RUM SHAVING SOAP. 
Does not eat into or weaken the skin, or dull the razor. 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS. 














This Material cannot be obtained elsewhere 
| in the Metropolis. 
Embroidered.) Patterns can be forwarded on appli 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 


| Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
SMEDLEY'S. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Baicoulees pitera it butine 4 Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishin oatin "4 
MATLOCK. oe Shs Dsl 


| 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ROS VENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


ISS DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE- 

READINGS on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o’clock. SHAKSPERE 

in his SONNETS, June 3rd, 10th, and 17th. Tickets for the three, 10s. 61. ; for 
one, 43, 6d.—143 King Henry’ * Road, N.W. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
Ail tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
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TWELVE REASONS 


SUN 


SHOULD ASSURE IN THE 


LIFE 


OFFICE. 





1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institu- 
tions, does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business 
only, and is not subjected to Fire, Marine, or other 
hazardous risks. 

2. Because the expenses of its establisiments are shared with 
the Sun Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the 
world—thus giving it an advantage over other purely 
Life Offices. 

3. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested 
Funds against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or 
equal to 12 years’ income in hand. 

4, Because none of its funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many 
Offices are thus heavily invested, and several have to the 
extent of two-thirds of their funds in mortgages on land 
or property, both of which securities have depreciated 
enormously of late years. 

5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, 
deals with net premiums only, and leaves future profits 
wholly unanticipated. It assumes only 3 per cent., while 
some other Offices assume as high a rate as 4 per cent. 

6. Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best 
proofs of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of 
future strength. ‘ Any rotten Office may declare a large 





reversionary Bonus.”—Truth. 


J 


. Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders 
(under all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each 
Division of Profits, viz.:—Cash, Addition to the sum 
Assured, or Reduction of Premium, without regard to the 
state of health of the assured. 


8. Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash 
Bonuses being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of 
some other Offices. At last Division an average of £3 12s. 
was returned in Cash out of every £10 paid in premiums. 
The net cost of the assurance is thus much reduced. 


© 


. Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In 
most Offices they are not payable until the policy is five 
years old. 


10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and 
no Policy of which a Surrender Value remains in the 
hands of the Society can lapse. 


11. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or 
on proof of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most 
wanted. 


12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society 
make its Policies unique, and render them more market- 
able, and more readily negotiable than those of any other 
Office. 


POLICIES EFFECTED NOW OR BEFORE MIDSUMMER DAY SECURE EARLY AND SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 








New Double Option Prospectuses now ready. 
Asthe BOOKS CLOSE FINALLY for this Bonus at Midsummer, applications should be made without delay. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS 
—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—HEADS 
of SCHOOLS: The Association conducts Examinations (on the lines of the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Exams.) of Girls’ Schools and Boys’ Preparatory 
Schools in all subjects, or any single subject of the school curriculum, 
OANDIDATES reading for any of the various Public Examinations, or with a 
view to entering College, are assisted by means of Test Papers on any special 
subject, All Examiners are Members of the Association, and fully qualified ; they 
hold Degree or University Certificates, and are invariably experienced both in 
Class-Teaching and in Examining.—For particulars, apply to the Hon. Examina- 
tion Secretary, Miss L, HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, London, W. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 
Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 
has been Established with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends and under the t of bers of that body for the purpose of 
providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Olassical and Modern side. 
Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the College will be held on JULY 10th and 
1lth.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 




















T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 





| 





Ts GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— | 


Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess | 


Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
pF Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 





UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—FIVE | 


\ SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be competed for on JULY 8th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 
Public Services, Professions, and Business, Fees moderate and inclusive. 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Ooll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTGS for 
Colonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD. 

MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, the others of 

£50, will be offered for Competition in JULY. Age, 11 to 15. Candidates can be 

examined in England.—For particulars, apply to WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 

The College, placed in singularly healthy site at foot of the Grampians, has 

Classical and Modern Side, and prepares directly for Universities and Public 

Services. Junior School for Boys between 9 and 13,—Warden, Rev. J. W. SERINE, 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises ; liberal arrangements ; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Ksq., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
College. 


ELSTED SCHOO L.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, M.A., late Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS, 
two of £40 a year, reducing School Fees to £8; one of £20. Examination in 
London begins JUNE 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
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(yruacn PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. 


The i tre ITH ANNIVERSARY, 
HURSD x}. 5th, 1890. 
At i a.m., the HOLY COMMUNIO 
will be celebrated at ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, eee Street, W. 
The Rev. CHaRLes GorE, Pusey House, Oxford, will preach. 





THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will be held (by the very kind permission of the Rev. A. Whitworth) at the 
PARISH ROOM, 84 Margaret Street (opposite the Church), at 12.15 p.m., when 
Admiral D. Robertson Macdonald |, Rev. R. T. West, Rev. - Gurney, and J. CO. 
Thynne, Esq , have kindly concented to address hel Meetin: 
Friends are earnestly requested to attend, and to bring others with them likely 
to be interested in Church Penitentiary Work. 
G. 0. CAMPBELL, 
F. L. BIRKETT, M.D., 
THOS. WODEHOUSE, 


M38 PAUL, B.A. (London), is forming for AUGUST or 
longer, a READING PARTY of LADIES, studying for the B.A. (Pass) 
Degree or otherwise. Special subjects : Classics and Pare Mathematics. Place : 
Coast near Cromer. References exchanged.—For particulars, address, Univer- 
sity College, London, 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION. EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 10th. 


REDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS.—One Arnott Scholarship, tenable for two 
sessions (annual value, £40), and one Reid Scholarshio, tenable for two 











Ready immediately, at all the Ldveenien, ntatcomely bound in cloth gilt, 


BISMARCK. INTIME. 


By a FELLOW-STUDENT. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most int resting 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life ef the great ex-Ohancellor. ont 


London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. éd. 


By Madame CARETTHE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie, 
Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
THIRD EDITION. By SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 


MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
OF EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


“A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed 
an t of Stanley’s early career.”—Vanity Fair, 





(annual value, £30), will be awarded by Open Competition in JUNE. Candidates 
not to be more than 19 years of age. Names to be sent in before June 1éth.—For 
particulars, apply to LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


pes LADIES wish to meet with a pleasant HOME, in a 


Private Family, living in W. or SW. of London.—Full particulars to 
M. ©. F.,”’ care of Mr. Tapper, Bookseller, 40 Westbourne Grove, London, W. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MasTterR—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A me ie pro Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 

Excellent Baildings and Sey ewe standing on the 

per roy of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 

prises a First-Class in a Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 

* Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance ; and Classical 

Scholarships of Trinity, ertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distincti —For Pr , &., apply to the HEAD-M ASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890 —For farther 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 




















OPEN DAILY (Wednesdays excepted) from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Wednesdays, from 10 am. to 11 p.m; Admission, 2s. 6d. 


MILITARY SPORTS AND DRILLS. 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during the week 
ending Jane 7th :— 


2nd Batn. East Yorkshire, 11th Hussars, 2nd Life Guards, London Irish Rifle 
Volunteers, City of London Artillery Volunteers, Royal Military School of Music. 


WEDNESDAY, June 4th.—4.30 p.m.: Ascent of Spencer’s Great War Balloon, 
60,000 ft. capacity, carrying eight passengers. 


THURSDAY, June 5th.—3to 6p m. : Encampment on Active Service, practically 
illustrated by the Scots Guards. 


FRIDAY, June 6th.—4.30 p.m. : Trooping of the Colours by Boys of the Royal 
Military Asylum, 


SATURDAY, June 7th.—2.30 to5 p.m. : Defensive Encampment by Artists’ Rifle 
Volunteers. 5to7 p.m. : Royal Military Tournament Preliminary Display. 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations to the Exhibition. Steamboats from all Piers to Exhibition Pier, close 
to Main Entrance. 


ADMISSION—Wednesdays 2s. 6d.; other days, 1s. 
Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 








CHELSEA. 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 

FINANCIAL POSITION, 
Existing Assurances ... ey aaa ae .. 27,470,866 
Invested Funds... ny eee = ooo ave «. 2,6 3,456 
Annual In: ome . ae eee oon .» 815,952 
Claims and Surrenders ‘paid... kee ere ooo Pt «+» 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared 2,971,852 


ENDOWM#.NT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or rat death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary, 





London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day. 


The MODERN MALADY: or, Sufferers from 


“‘Nerves.” By Crrin Bennett, Author ie “The Massage Case,” &. ec 
an Introduction by Hersert TipBits, M.D., F.R.C P. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6, 
This Work ceals in a popular manner with the Nineteenth Century disease, 
commonly known as “ Nerves.” It gives hints as to the reasonable treatment - 
sufferers by their friends and relations, and points out what is to be avoided as 
well as what is to be aimed at, in order ‘to effect the speediest recovery. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 








Lyncu, formerly President of the San Francisco Stock and Memb 
Ff 7 Californian State Senate. Demy 8vo, with 16 Ful Pace Mlastrations, 
id. 
“* The indep t y of a shrewd and competent observer.’’—Spectator. 





LAMB'S ADVEN TURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. A Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an 
Index of Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes are appended. 
This Edition will be found well adapted for Prizes, or for use in Reading 
Circles and Schools, Cloth, square 8vo, 1s. 6d.; also, an Edition specially 
bound for a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 23, 6d." [Now ready, 


An ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES. By Professor Epwarp Eaa.eston. Cloth, square 8vo, 
410 pp., 7s. 6d. 
This beautiful volume contains hundreds of fine Illustrations, and stands 


unsurpassed as a Masterpiece of Pictorial Art. 
MY WIFE’S POLITICS. An Amusing 


Sketch for Holiday and Seaside Reading. By Horace Hutcarnsoy, Author 
of the Badminton Volume on Golf. Price 1s. ay in June, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For sp , prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 





AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on cop’ Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A. ; Onless, ie Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.RA.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; a Sprina,”’ by ‘Herbert 
Draper, &., &.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotypo Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Oopies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy. Spain, 
Holland, avd London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castile. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


O AUTHORS, EDUCATIONISTS, and OTHER 
LITERAI RY PruPLe- — Ladies and Gen'tlewen who are likely to be 
interested in a t for Printing and Publishing will oblice by 
forwarding their names ot Saustons to ‘M.A. (Oxon.),” 117 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


LFRACOMBEW—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred «nd fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o'clock. Eight 

Lawn-Tennis Courts. Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 
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Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 92, JUNE. 


Crate. — 

NIE: A TALE OF OnE HunpRED YEA 0. 

vey val Prinsep, A.R.A. Chaps. 31-36. 

Tur ART AND MYSTERY OF COLLABORATION. By 
Brander Matthews. b - 

Tue SPRING THRUSH. By 8. Cornish Watkins. 

A SupsTiTUTE: THE SToRY OF MY Last CRICKET 
Matcs. By Richard Marsh. 

TuuNDERSTORMS. By Robert H. Scott. 

JupirH. By May Kendal. 

Some Inpian Witp Beasts. By OC. T. Backland, 

Z, 


Ar THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 251, for JUNE. 


1, CHELTENHAM CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF 
Mopgrw LancuaGes: OFFICIAL REPORT. 

2. Manuat Traininc. George Ricks, B.Sc. 

3, Tae HistoRY Or EpucaTionaL MusEums. W. 
H. Widgery. 

4, EXPERIMENTAL ARITHMETIC. Sarah Corbett. 

§. SCHOLARSHIPS FROM PuBLIC ELEMENTARY 
Scuoois —Part IT. 

6. ScHOLARSHIPS: a SCHOLAR’S REJOINDER. 

7. OccasionaL NOTES. 

8. Nores oN FLremENTARY SCHOOLS. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE :—The College of Preceptors 
(Thornton)—Intermediate Education in Wales 
—J)lustrations in History Lessons—The 
Forsyth College—Reading and Phonetics—The 
Revised Latin Primer-—Godolphin School, 
Salisbury—Paisley School Board—French 





Diplomas—The People’s High-Schools in 
Denmark; &c. 

W, EcHOOLS AND UMNIVERSITIES-THE TEACHERS’ 
GuILD. 


ll. ForE1gGN NoTES—MISCELLANEA. 
12, TRANSLATION Prize, AND ExtTRA PRIRE. 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d. 
Orrices: 86 Firetr Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


HE UNION BANK  0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capitul ............se0eeceee0e £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund......... eesccceccceccocscccee 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 
London. 








NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Found 839, 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 

perannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

12 Waterloo Place, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St , Edin. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
oulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Oharing Crosr, 
W. Established 1782. 7 


Moderate Rates. § Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MAODONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
Cc 0c O A. 
Gir 0, A, Camznon, M.D., says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIB, 1878, 














GOLD MEDAL, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 896. JUNE, 1890, 2s 64. 
Contents, 
A Secret Mission. Chaps, 5.7. 
THE ORIGINAL BaLLapD OF THE Dowre Dens. By 
Professor Veitch. 
From Aran To ToskI; on, THE NILE CAMPAIGN OF 
1889. With Maps, 
A Sxetcu m Five Puases. By Garth Gibbon. 
JAMAICA. 
THE StRaNGE OCCURRENCES IN CANTERSTONE JAIL. 
By Richard Marsh. 
Tue Last oF THE RypaL Dororsys. 
A Story or THE SEINE. By the Rev. G. J. Cowley- 
Brown. 
Romance or Two HEIREssEs. 
THE PORTUGUESE AND MAKOLOLO-LAND. 
J. Rankin. 
Lanp-PuRCHASE IN IRELAND. 


By Daniel 


Witt1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





BLACKWOOD'S NEW SERIAL. 





This day, PART VIIL., price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 


From “ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 


NO. VIII. CONTAINS :—TuEe Layne or THE 
ATLANTIC CaBLE. By the late Henry O’Neil, A.R.A.— 
LirE in CENTRAL Asta.—A VISIT TO THE Bic TREES 
OF CaLirornia. By Dr. Cheadle.—Tue Pirates oF 
Sr@na: ADVENTURES IN VENICE AND THE ADRIATIC, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS ror JUNE. 

‘Lux MunpDI” AnD THE NEO-ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 
By Rev. 8. J. Eales, D.C.L. 

Wanted! a ScHEME oF Systematic CHURCH 
Finance, By a Privileged Reporter. 

GamsBuina. By Rev. Harry Jones, M.A- 

Tue View From 8, MarRTIN’s, CANTERBURY, AND THE 
ee or History. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, 





Our PILGRIMAGE TO OBER-AMMBRGAU.—II, (Illus- 
trated.) By Austin Clare. 
*‘Tue BisHors’ Brisue.” (Concluded.) By D. 

Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

** Jack HaMBLE:” ASHORTStTORY. By H.G. Farrant. 
JzEwsLs anp GemMs.—lI. Toe Diamonp. By Rev. J. 

E, Vaux, M.A. 

Rxtieious ART AT THE May Exursitions. (Illus- 
trated.) By Lewis F. Day. 
PorutaR ASTRONOMY. (Illustrated.) IV. Tue Moon. 

By H. Clements. 

“ Sweet Content.’ (Concluded.) By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. (Illustrated.) 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed — 
Biblical Questions—Result of Half-Yearly Competi- 
tion—Sunday Evening Chats- Editor's Letter, IV.— 
Reviews—Correspondence ; 

GairFiTH Farran OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





~~ Phird Series. June, 1890. No. 114. Price 1s. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ConTENTS. 

Two PennitEss Princesses. By the Editor. 

A Storm 1n a Teacup. By Selina Gaye. 

Mr. VaLeNnTINE. By Joanna Harrison. 

CamEOs FRoM Ena@uisH History. Cameo 275.— 
Mal>rook s’en va-t ’en guerre, 

CONVERSATION ON BOOKS. 

Ayn Insi@NiFicant Citr. 

Fiowers. By Alice Farrer. 

“* TOKENS.” 

SxETCHES OF OLD Norse Literature. By Miss 
Oswald. 

Tue Booxs or SamvEL. By Lonisa Dundas, 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 
London: W. Samira and Innzs, 31 and $2 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


Vol. I., just published. 


HE CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 

PAST and PRESENT: its History, its Relation 

to the Law and the State, its Doctrine, Ritual, 
Discipline, and Patrimony. 

Edited by Rev. R. H. STORY, D.D., F.S.A.Scot., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty’s Cwrve 
Assisted by Kev. Jauzs CampBELL, D.D., F.8S,A.Scot. 

Rev. James Rankin, D.D. 

Rev. T. B. W. Niven. 

ANDREW MacGEorGE, Esq. 

Rev. Apam Mirroy, D.D, 

Rev. THomas Letsuman, D.D. 

Late Rev. ANDREW Epaar. D.D. 
Newion Exxiot, Esq , 8.8.0. ; 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings of Portraits 
of Eminent Churchmen, and Views of interesting 
Ecclesiastical Edifi In 5 vols., cloth, red edges, 








price 7s. 6d. each. 





London: Witt1aM Mackenziz, 69 Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.; Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTenTs ror JUNE. 


. By Cardinal Manning, 
IL. By W. 8. Caine, M.P. 
Vestep INTERESTS. By Professor J. E. Thorold 


rs. 
Tue Law in 1847 anp THE Law rn 1869, By Lord 
a 
E THEOLOGY AND Eruics oF Dante. By Professor 
Edward Caird. cebcana 
TRUSTS IN THE UniTED States. By R. Donald. 
Brovueut Back From Etrsium. By J. M. Barrie. 
a a Trustees. By Sesiegne Crackan- 
orpe, Q.C0. 
More WITNESSES oF THE FRENCH REvoLuTION. By 
Mrs. Emily Crawford. 
A PaLestinian Utori1a. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
Tue Broap CuurcH ; oR, WHat’s Comina? By the 
Rev. H, R. Haweis. 
Tue BeTTERMENT Tax. By the Duke of Argyll. 
IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUNE. Price 2s, 6d. 

THE lowe AND THE SWEATING System. By Beatrice 

otter, 

A Penny Post ror THE FuprinE. (With a Map.) 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Racine 1n 1890. By G. Herbert Stutfleld. 

“‘A BatrLe DescrIBED FROM THE Ranxs.” By 
Lieutenant J, A. Campbell. 

New WIveE 1n Op Borties. By Wilfrid Ward. 

SOMETHING ABOUT VILLAGE ALMSHOUSES. By the 
Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Ayn ATHEistT’s Purit. By W. 8S. Lilly. 

Laxzour DisPuTES AND THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 





By S. B. Boulton. 
Tue Srory or a Conspirator. (Concluded.) By 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
Lorp RosEBERY AND THE Lonpow County CoUNCIL, 
By Frederic Harrison (County Alderman). 
AcTor-MAnaGERs :— 
1. By Bram Stoker, M.A, 
2. By Henry Irving. 
3. By Charles Wyndham. 
‘London : KeGan Pavt, Trencu, Trisyer, and Co, 
mi 





Price One Shilling, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs For JUNE. 
TrapE-UnionisM NrEwanpb OLD. By George Shipton- 
A WELCOME TO STANLEY. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley: 
Marcia’ Chaps. 21-24. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Thirlby Hall,” & (Tu be continued.) 

Court Functioss. By a Débutante. 

Sirk CHARLES DiLKE ON ImpzRIAL DerFencE. By 
Admiral! Colomb 

Earty Days RecaLtep. By Mrs. Ross. (Tobe con- 
tinued.) 

CaROLINE. By Miss Da ‘utrey. 

Earty SumMeR aT TH: Cape. By the Rev. W. 
Greswell. 

TuHat Fippter FrEiiow. Chaps. +6. By Horace 
Hutchinson. (To be continued ) 

Notes oF THe Most, FRoM LONDON AND Paris. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Oor LIBRARY LIST. 

{npDEX TO VotumE VII. 


London: Joun Murrar, Albemarle Street. 
SEOOND EDITION. 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents oF No. 59, APRIL, 1890. Price 6:. 


1. Taz FounDATIONS OF THE CREED. 
2. Mr. Marion CrawFforp’s NOVELS. 
3. Dante’s PouitTicaL IDEAL, 
4. RoGers anD GRETTON. 
5. PuysicaL REALISM 
6. A History or Frencu PAINTING. 
7. Bishop LIGHTFOOT ON THB NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE SEconD CENTURY. 
8. WHITTIER AND AMERICAN POETRY. 
9. Free Epvucation. 
10. Lapy Gror@iana FULLERTON. 
1l. THEOLOGY aND CRITICISM. 
12. SHort Notices. 
SpoTTiswoopE and Co., New Street Square, 
London, E.C. 








THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 

1. Home-rule All Round. By John Leng, M.P.—2. 
The Index Librorum Prohibitorum. By Horatio F. 
Brown.—3. Fusion or Diffusion? By J. Douglas 
Holms.—4. The Legitimacy of Children. By D. F. 
Hannigan.—5, The Mystery of Good and Evil.—6. 
Political Economy and Social Reform: a Protest. 
By Frederick Dolman.—7. Earl Grey and the Princess 
Lieven.—8. “The Compleat Gentleman.”—9. Indian 
Magistrates and the Secretary of State for India,— 
10. Home Affairs. 

London: EpwakD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.0. 





Now ready. 


NDUCTION and DEDUCTION: a 
Historical and Critical Sketch of Successive 
Philosophical Conceptions respecting the Relations 
between Inductive and Deductive Thought and other 
Essays. By Constance CO. W. Napen. Edited Pk 
Lzewiys, M.D., Army Medical Department. ith 
Memoir and Portrait, ! vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Bickers and Sox, Leicester Square, W.O. 
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Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo.. with 6 Portraits, price 12s,, cloth, 


THE STUART DYNASTY: 


SHORT STUDIES OF ITS RISE, COURSE, AND EARLY EXILE. 


The latter drawn from Papers in her Majesty’s Possession at Windsor Castle, 
By PERCY M. THORNTON, Author of “'The Brunswick Accession,” &c. 


“The best general outline of Scottish dynastic history with which we are acquainted......Mr. Thornton’s 
work must be regarded as an indispensable introduction and supplement to any study of the years 1685- 
1716.”"—Globe, March 11th, 


“ He has performed his arduous task with much ability as well as evident zest.”—Truth, March 20th, 


“*Mr. Thornton has done a real service by his siftings and searchings among this mass of documents.” 
—Scotsman, March 17th. 


“ The attractive volume on ‘ The Stuart Dynasty,’ just published by Mr. Percy Thornton, proves once again, 
and in the most agreeable manner, the undying interest which the ancient line of Scottish Kings still possesses 
for the most cultured intellects,”’—Standard, April 4th. 


“Mr. Thornton has given a most interesting and valuable addition to the history of the Stuarts,”— 
Yorkshire Post, March 26th. 


“ A volume of singular freshness and interest.” —Daily Graphic, March 27th. 

*¢ The author has given a succinct but clear history of the Stuarts from their rise to their fall.” —Glasgow 
Herald, March 27th. 

“* A better book than that produced by Mr. Thornton it would be unreasonable to expect.””—Manchester 
Examiner, March 29th. 

“We have here a genuine history.” —Manchester Courier, March 29th. 

** Will be found to tain most valuable material for the English historian..,...A mine of valuable 
information,’’—Daily Telegraph, April 5th, 


* At the end of Mr. Thornton’s historical sketch he gives an introduction to his extracts from the Stuart 
Papers, commenting on them, and pointing out the special interest of each.”— Saturday Review, April 5th. 








WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Just published, price 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER. A Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1889. New Series. 





London: RIVIN GTONS, Waterloo Place; and the other Proprietors. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





“* Remarkable and extremely interesting.’’—Scots- Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 5s. 


man, 
“Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 
style.”—Med. Press. JosEPpH Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. 
“ Full of varied interest.”—Mind Austell. ‘ He has pretty well covered the whole 
igre pega pated a ground of debate. The most complete manual, 
Ready—New and Cheaper Edition, in great part vweeAbly and well done.”—Guardian. ‘* Will be 
Rewritten, 2s. found to have great value.” —Spectator. 


CHARACTER as SEEN in BODY 
and PARENTAGE, with a Chapter on FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
Education, Career, Morals, and Progress. The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 

i H PSON. ‘ 

By FURNEAUX JORDAY, F.B.C.8. aa Gass, te. 6d. i-vomainate ices 

Will interest all sorts and conditions of men.” — 
Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION, with Block Plans and Key, TE Sea, eyes. 


price 2s. DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 

SHORT MANUAL of the BATH Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., Bishop of 
MINERAL WATERS. By Arrtuur E. W. Wakefield. Fceap, 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

Fox, M.B., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), Physician to the Ro 

United Hospital, Bellot's Mineral Water Hospital, &c, DARTON’S NEW TOY-BOOKS.—No. II. 


wu Simpxin, MarRsHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, HEROES in AFRICA. A large 4to 
Toy-Book, printed in Colours. Sure to interest 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Purz $he Mitle ones, 
Bioop.—When the blood is pure, its circula- 

tion calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, 
we are well. These Pills possess a marvellous power 
in securing these essentials of health by purifying, 
regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids, 
je eee 8 = can - a seme — nena to 
persons suffering from disorder igestion, or 
worried by nervous fancies, or neuralgic pains. They UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives | fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may | the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
take them without fear, Holloway’s Pills are emi- | in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
nently serviceable to invalids of irritable constitution, uotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
as they raise the action of every organ to its natural imited, —_— h Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
png A universally exercise a calming and | London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
ative influence. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 








GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 








London ry W.C. 





WALTER SMITH AND INNES 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JUST READY. 
NATURE and WOODCRAFT, 


By Joun Watson, Author of “ ” 
“A Year in the Fields,” &c, Ditustraten e 
G. EB. Lodge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ¥ 


TRUTH WITH HONOUR. 


By C. R. CoLerIpGE and M. Bramston, 
8vo, cloth, 5s. men. Seow 


PEN. By the Author of 


“ Tip-Cat,” &. Crown Svo, 6s, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ The history of Sandy’s devotion and the snfferi 
of the sisters is really pathetic; Mr. Man les the 
— a —— bee os pathos which is 
refreshing. ere is true pathos and much i 
— in‘ i al eae _— 

* There is unforce elity and nature in the studi 
of the two little girls, Pen and Tre," —Saturlag 
Review. 

‘* The plot, though slight, is effective; the pathos is 
genuine and rings true.”—Athenzum, 

‘No sketch that it would be possible to give of this 
dainty novelette would give any idea of the fascina. 
tion it possesses. A pleasanter story is but seldom 
met with.”—Scotsman, 

“* A sweet little story told in a charming way.”— 
Church Review, 

** Will be warmly welcomed; the principal charac. 
ter captivates the imagination and will live in the 
memory.”—Record. 

‘“*A more genuinely charming and unconventional 
novel than this we have seldom come acrogss.’’"— 
Society Herald. 

“ The writer's gift of pathos is unrivalled; no review 
of her writing can convey an adequate idea of the 
tender delicacy and the touching grace with which 
she draws her pictures. Worthy of praise as were 
her perme productions, progress may be observed 
in the tale under notice, finished and exquisite.’— 
Morning Post. 

“The best book which the author of ‘ Tip-Cat’ has 
written.”—National Church. 

“The author of ‘Tip-Cat’ has constructed a 
singularly attractive story ; there is both humour and 
pathos in ‘ Pen,’ and each is of the right kind. It is 
a long time since we have read a one-volume novel 
that has | yee us so much, or that we can so heartily 
commend to our readers.” —Guardian, 

** We are delighted to pronounce ‘ Pen’ to be the 
author’s best style.”—Literary Churchman, 


London: WALTER SMITH and INNES, 
31 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Will be Published Next Week. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 
GRACO-ROMAN INSTITUTIONS, FROM ANTI- 
EVOLUTIONIST POINTS OF VIEW; ROMAN 

LAW ; CLASSICAL SLAVERY; SOOIAL 
CONDITIONS. 





Four Lectures ——— the University of 
xford, 
By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, 
Author of “ Lectures on the History of Civilisation.” 
PARKER and ©O., Oxford; and 6 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London. 





The First Number of the combined peace appeared 
on Saturday, May 24th. 


THE POLITICAL WORLD. 


Edited by 
ST. GEORGE LANE-FOX. 
THE FREE LIFE. 
Edited by 


AUBERON HERBERT. 


Published together, price 1d. 
Every Saturday, of all Newsagents. 


The aim of these papers is to advance Liberal 
thought on non-party individualist lines, They contain 
an abundance of interesting information on the 
various topics of the day. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
JUNE. Price 6d. 

Tae Sotprer’s TENT: A ROUMANIAN BaLtapD. By 
H.M. The Queen of Roumania (Carmen Sylva). 

SwEatTincG: THE Two Reports, 

Suttan AspuL Hamip. By Professor Vambéry. 

On BimMETALLISM. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

MopERN ART AND OLD CRAFTSMEN. By Lady 
Lindsay. 

Tue FEDERATION OF Lasour. By H. H. Champion. 

Hypnotism. By Dr. Milne Bramwell and Dr. Lloyd 
Storr Best. 

Tue Passion Piay aT OBER-AMMERGAU, By Lady 
Burton, 

Forios anp Footticuts. By L. F. Austin. 

THe Wortp’s Desrrr.—Chaps. 6-7. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


OME SCULPTURE of the YEAR, 

with Illustrations from ‘the Royal Academy and 

the Paris Salon; Construction of Breakwaters, by Mr. 

F, H. Cheesewright; &. See the BUILDER of May 

81 (40., by —_ 43d.; annual subscription, 19s.)— 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.o, 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


L CALEDONIAN CURLING CLUB'S 
The ROYAL (TSILEK VOLUME, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. ; royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF CURLING; 


And Fifty Years of bar Ree Caledonian Curling 


1D, 
By the Rev. JOHN KERR, M.A. 


*.* This Volume contains an Authentic Account of 
the Game of Curling from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, and reliable Information on all Points 
connected with it ; the Royal Club’s Rules ; Portraits 
of Eminent Curlers ; Instructions how to Play the 
Game, illustrated from Instantaneous Photographs 
of experienced Players ; the Choice of Stones; &c. 

Demy 8vo, with over 100 Illustrations in the Tvat, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 

Also an Edition on Large Paper, royal 8vo, with 
13 Full-Page Engraved Plates, from Drawings by Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A.; George Reid, 
R.8.4.; John Smart, RS.A.; Robert Alexander, 
B.S8.A.; and others, Price 31s. 6d. net. 





Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 
GEORGE BUCHANAN: 


Humanist and Reformer. 
By P. HUME BROWN. 

«There is, perhaps, no eminent Scotsman who has 
stood in better need of an impartial and scholarly 
biography than George Buchanan; and Mr. Hume 
Brown is to be congratulated on having in the present 
volume introduced a model of its kind.” —Svotsma n, 





Now ready, 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, 6s, 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM: 
A Novel. 

By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,” ‘‘ Indian 
Summer,” ‘‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


MEMORIES OF A LONG LIFE. 
By Lieutenant.-Colonel DAVIDSON, O.B. 
iderable interest, for 





“ His remini are of 
accident brought him into contact with such celebri- 
tiesas Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, and Outram.”—Athenzwm, 

Feap. 8vo, NEW EDITION, 1s, 6d., post-free. 

DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS 

SISTER ISABELLA. 
OUTLINES by “E. T. McL.” 


“ A charming and most delicate study.”—Spectator, 

“They are written, moreover, from a special know- 
ledge of their subject ; and have a value as biography, 
which the thousands of readers of ‘ Rab ’ will consider 
scanty, no doubt, but which they will prize no Jess on 
that account,’’—Scotsman. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. 
8 vols., 22s. 6d. 


Vol. I—LOCKE and SYDENHAM, &ec. 
7s. 6d. 


Vol. II—RAB and HIS FRIENDS, &c. 
7s. 6d, 
Vol. III.— JOHN LEECH, &c. 7s. 6d. 


Separate Papers, extracted from ‘‘ Hore Subsecivee.” 


RAB and HIS FRIENDS. With India-Proof Portrait 
of the Author, after Faed, and 7 Illustrations after 
Sir G. Harvey, Sir Noel Paton, Mrs, Blackburn, 
and G. Reid, R.S.A. Demy 4to, cloth, 9s. 


MARJORIE FLEMING: a Sketch. Being a Paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Pet Marjorie: a Story of a Child’s Life 
Fifty Years Ago.”” New Edition, with Illustra- 
tions, demy 4to, 7s. 6d. and 6s. 


RAB and HIS FRIENDS. Cheap Illustrated 
Edition, 1s—RAB and HIS FRIENDS. 6d.—MAR- 
JORIE FLEMING, 6d.—OUR DOGS, 64.—‘* WITH 
BRAINS, SIK.” 6d.—MINCHMOOR. 6d.—JEEMS 
the DOORKEEPER. 6d.—The ENTERKIN. 6d.— 
PLAIN WORDS on HEALTH. 6d.—SOMETHING 
ABOUT a WELL: with MORE of OUR DOGS. 6d. 








DOUGLAS’S SERIES of AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
New Volume just added, 


A FAR-AWAY MELODY, 
And other Stories. 
By M. E. WILKINS, 
Author of “A Humble Romance.” 
Price 1s, 
“There is not one ef the ‘sketches’ that is not 
good in its way, and we can at recommend 


these two pocket volumes as delightfa companions 
for a spring holiday.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


*,* There are pay Volumes of this Series now in 
rint, including Works by Holmes, Howells, Aldrich, 
Jable, Stockton, Burroughs, and others, of which 

lists can be had from the Publisher post-free, 


Edinburgh: 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and OO., Limited. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
1890, contains, among other Articles of Interest:—ALAS! By Rhoda 
Broughton, Author of “ Nancy,” gc, Part I. Chaps. 21-23.—The 
ROMANCE of HISTORY. IX. WILLIAM LITHGOW.—A TRANS- 
VERSAL of SIX.—The LEGION of HONOUR.—CHARACTERISTICS 
of RUSSIAN LITERATURE.—LLOYD COURTENAY’S BANISH- 
MENT.—SOME PECULIARITIES of SUSSEX.—PEARL-POWDER. 
By Mrs, Annie Edwardes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” Sc. Chaps. 
25-28; ge. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ An ILL-REGULATED MIND.” 


MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By Katharine 


Wrupe, Author of “A Dreamer,” &, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 














By the AUTHOR of “The GARDEN of EDEN.” 


HER THREE LOVERS. By Alice M. Diehl. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 





“«“THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH’ [8 vols.] is a pleasing, wholesome 
story, and Miss POYNTER’S carefully drawn distinctive characters can never fail to 
arouse interest. Elizabeth herself belongs to that charming type of unspoilt girlhood 
which Miss Poynter knows well how to depict.” —Athenzum. 





“HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the best historical novels since ‘The Last 
of the Barons’ and ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ Writers in this branch of literature 
are apt to be ponderous. In ‘ACTE’ [8 vols.], however, there is real humour—not 
merely elaborate jesting after the supposed manner of the times, which surely never 
could have amused anybody. The author has seized in almost a remarkable way on the 
leading features of that strange time, and the attitude of the ancient world towards 
various questions of morality. He has known how far to go in many directions, and 
never wearies his readers. He has written a very interesting book, and we shall look 
forward some day to hearing of him again.” —Saturday Review. 


«<‘THE EMANCIPATED’ [38 vols.] is a story of independent characters, 
mutually influencing each other, of sympathies and antipathies, mistaken interpretations 
of behaviour, one deplorable act of rashness on the part of an innocent girl, and some 
pathetic scenes of patient suffering. Mr. GISSING’S latest work is one of his best, and 
we commend it to discriminating readers.’’—Illustrated London News. 


“Title and story are in strict keeping with each other in ‘ONE ANOTHER’S 
BURDENS’ [3 vols.] The burdens are unequally distributed; but that is true of 
life, and especially some phases of married life. Mrs. MANN has depicted such a case, 
an extreme one, perhaps, but still a possible one. In point of conception, of character- 
drawing, and of directness and clearness of telling, the story is good throughout.”— 
Academy. 





TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
SALE, OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 
NEW 3s. 6p. EDITION. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW EDITION, in Three- 
and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) : 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 

Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Toousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) é 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand,) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

The Unholy Wish, &. | 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 


The remaining Volumes will appear at monthly intervals, 
Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet cloth and lettered on the 
side, and will be sold separately. The published price is 3s. 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Ma‘esty the Queen. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The COLOURS of ANIMALS: their 


Meaning and Use. Especially considered in the Case of Insects. By EDwaRD 
Baewatt Pourton, F.R.S. With Chromolithographic Frontispiece and 66 
Figures in Text. 

Royal 8vo, 14s. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : an Essay 


concerning the Basis of the Christian Fuith. By C. M. Mgap, DD. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JESUS the CARPENTER of NAZARETH. 


By a Layman. 
Demy 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


NATURAL MORALS. By the Rev. H. Hugues, M.A. 
Vol. I. NATURAL MORALS. Price 12s, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ONEIROS: or, Some Questions of the 


Day. By CHRISTOPHER YELVERTON. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TALKS with RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Caries J. WOODBURY. 


With 5 Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TOIL, TRAVEL, and DISCOVERY in 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. By TuHeopore F, Bevay, F.R.G.S. 


“Though never actually cast away on a desert island, Mr. Bevan went through 
in the course of a few years as much as the heroes of * Foul Play’ or ‘ White 
Lies.’ ”’—Saturday Review. 


** A book of exceptional interest...... It opens up the life of a hitherto unex- 
plored country, whose inhospitable tribes deterred pioneers less resolute than our 
author.’’—Literary World. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LADY DOBBS: a New Novel. 


By Emity Marron Harris, Author of “ Estelle,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo. 


MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING; and other Papers. 


By Mark RurHErForD. Edited by his Fiiend, RrvsEN SuHapcort. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 
The ILIAD of HOMER. A Translation. 
By J. G. Convery, 0.8.1. Crown 8vo, 53. 
“ For the scholar it presents the charm of a version which, while keeping close 
to the spirit, and never remote from the letter of the Greek, is yet flowing, 
sustained, and poetical, For the larger class of general readers it supplies a 


lively and direct representation of the force which tradition has taught them to 
attribute to the matchless original.’’—Saturday Review. 


Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


ON VIOL and FLUTE: Lyrical Poems. 


By Epmunp Gossz. With Frontispiece by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., and 
Tailpiece by Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The DISCIPLES.” 


BALLADS of the NORTH; and other Poems. 


By Mrs. H. E. Hamitton Kina. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


*‘ The writer’s power of impressing us with the actuality of what she intends 
us to realise is exceptional... combined breadth of design, depth of insight, and 
beauty of detail.’ *—Academy. 

By MAXWELL GRAY. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES; and other 


Poems. By the Author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘ The Reproach 
of Annesley,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILFRID 8S. BLUNT’S NEW VOLUME. 


A NEW PILGRIMAGE; and other Poems. 


By the Author of ‘* Love Sonnets of Proteus.” Elzevir 8vo, 5s, 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STANLEY: a Drama. By J. L. Thornely. 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAUSE. By Michael Doyle. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ALYPIUS; and other Poems, Abroad and 


at Home. By the Rev. H. J. BULKELEY, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHO: AUTHOR OF “ 
CAMPAION THE PLAN OF 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: 


An Every-Day 8tory. 
By MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of. sig PAM Ba § ” “The Plan of Campaign, ” &, 
“ Olever almost to a fault.”’—Manchester Examiner and Times. 


NEW WORK by 4 pepsi ayia ae —— a Study,” &, 


ready, crown 8vo, 


WITH ESSEX IN TRELAND: 


Being Extracts from a Diary kept in Ireland during the year 1599, by sg Henry 
arvey, sometime Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of ‘Ess 


With a Preface by JOHN OLIVER MADDOX, M.A, 
Introduced and Edited by the 
Hon, EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘‘ Hurrish: a Study,” &, 
** A book of fascinating interest.” ?— Scotsman, 


NEW, “ WATERLOO,” EDITION OF “VANITY FAIR.” 


Now ready, in one crown 8vo volume of 780 pages, with 141 Illustrations, 
neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 84. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing : ‘‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, Author 
of “By Proxy,” &c., Chaps. 49 to end—‘ The FARMER'S 
FEATHERED FRIENDS *—“ MY PALACE’’—“ TRISTIANE” 
—“* CONCERNING THOMAS ””"—“ TO MY CANARY”—“ LIFE 
in DAMASCUS;” and “ The GREAT VALDEZ SAPPHIRE.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
see hoes TWO-SHILLING NOVELS — 
ww ready, feap. 8vo, boards. pictorial cover, 2s. eac! 


ADRIAN "VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, ‘Author 
of ‘ Matrimony,”’ ‘‘ No New Thing,” &c. 
Just 5 mblished, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 


FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tytler, Author 


of ** Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 








PAPER and PARCHMENT. By A. C. 
Ewatp 6s, 


MAYNE REID: a Memoir of his Life. 


By his Wipow. With Portrait, 6s, 


The GOLDEN SOUTH: Memories of Home 


Life in Australia. 3s. 6d. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 


eg Macgvuorp. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
is. . 


*TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 


Reminiscences of the Baron de Malortie. 10s. 6d. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH and 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Kroupa. 
With 36 Whole- Page Illustrations by the Author. 2ls, 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. Taiserton-Drer. 2 vols., 25s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian, by 8S. STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


PERFERVID : the Career of Ninian Jamie- 


son. By Jonn Davipson. With Original Iilustrations by Harry Tht ae 6s. 
‘is day. 
IDA: an Adventure in Morocco. By 


MasBeEt CoLuins. Is, 


The NUGENTS of CARICONNA. By 


TiaHE Hopkins. 3 vols. 


“ Quitedelightful......The people in the story are human, natural, and individual 
to an uncommon degree.’ ?—_Athenzum. 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John Bridges, 
Author of ‘‘ Idylls of a Lost Village.” 2 vols. 
“A decidedly original and amusing story.” —Scottish Leader, 


The NEW FAITH. By Charles T. C. James. 


38 vols. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Just published, price Sixpence. 
The EARLIEST MISSIONARY ORGANISATION of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


SERMON preached in ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, 
DUBLIN, on JONpayY. Ete 27th, 1890, on behalf of the SOCIETY for 
the PROPAGATION A the GOSPEL. By CHARLES Parsons RercHE1, D.D., 
D.Litt., Bishop of Mea 
Dublin: WILLIAM MoGEE, 18 Nassau Street. London: Srmpxin, MARSHALL, 
Hamitton, Kent, and 00. 
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mR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


HE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. 
ranslated by ELIZABETH LEE; Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 


T 
li vures by Dujardin, of Paris, and 21 Full-Page and 
lastrated by euler potent Bom in the Text, executed in Fac-simile. 


0 
7 In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. [Ready. 


is divided into Seven Chapters:—1. Before Shakespeare.—2. Tudor 
The ne ._ and the Novel.—3. Lyly and his ‘“ Euphues.”—4. Lyly’s 
ee —5. Sir Philip Sidney and Pastoral Romance.—6, Thomas Nash: the 
Lesreeque and Realistic Novel.—7. After Shakespeare. 
« all lovers of Elizabethan literature will welcome M. Jusserand’s new book. 
- Eng!ishman who bas written on the ) = ag has shown himself more com- 
at Se touch with his subject, or more fully and widely read in the authors 
plete Sc he deals. Want of accuracy or of literary insight is never apparent, 
or gy is very rarely that even the smallest feature is missed because of a 
fy ad ner’s standroint.’......M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form 
ye valuable contribution to the study of English literature.”’—Standard 


(Leader). ee ee 
The TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


The JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 


By W. D. Morrison. Index, Illustrations, and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Presented with singular lucidity, and with an admirable combination of 
previty in st) le with completeness of matter......This work is a worthy addition 
to this admirable series of historical volumes.""— Scotsman 

“Jt is a comparatively rare thing to meet with a book of so much general 
interest and yet at the eame time containing so great an amount of genuine 
wholarship...«..Certainly one of the most delightful combinatiors of instruction 
pe interest we have seen for a long time.”—Manchester Examiner. 





NEW NOVEL at ALL the LIBRARIES, 


A MARIAGE de CONVENANCE. 


By C. F. Keary. 2 vols., cloth, 21s, 

“To write a whole novel, nowadays, in the shape of letters is rather an 
audacious action. Mr. C. F. Keary has ventured it, in bis story ‘A Mariage de 
Convenance,’ and, as fortune favours the brave, he has been successful...... It is 
told very cleverly ; character and the development of character are happily 
traced.” —Daily News (Leader). 


Now ready, VOLUME IV. of ‘‘ The CAMEO SERIES.” 
Feap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, parchment back, Illustrated, 3s. 6a. 


IPHIGENIA in DELPHI. With 


some Translations from the Greek. By RicHARD Garnett, LL.D. 
“ A very charming volume...... Dr. Garnett has achieved a very interesting and 
scholarly piece of work.—Manchester Guardian, 
*,* A few copies of the EDITION de LUXE of this and the preceding Volumes 
may still be had, prices on application. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The TWO KINDS of TRUTH: a Test 


of all Theories. With Special Application to those of Instinct, Immortality, 
and Evolution. By “T. E38. T.,” an Old Life Member of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advarcement of Science. 

Avrnor's Note.—This Work treats of the highest subjects of philosophy in an 
original and unconventional style, in view of interesting and attracting the general 
and juvenile reader. Instinct and mind are shown to be absolutely incommensur- 
able, consequently answering Dr. Darwin’s famous proposition, but illustrating 
the truth of the Evolution theory, limited. Several current fallacies are examined 
logically ; the Gene-is Creation not contradicted by modern science, and there- 
fore possibly true. The volume is crowded with anecdotes, and with illustrations 
of the latent Forces of Nat re and of Design. (See Prerace.) 

“4 volume of rambling philosophical essays that are very readable and sug- 
gestive."’—Svotsman. iw : ; 

“He disclaims for his work the dignity of a philosophical treatise...... An 
intelligeut and suggestive writer.”—Glasgow Mail. 

“ Vigorously written, and abounds in information.”’—British Weekly. 

“Thoroughly successful in his main objects,—open-minded inquiry and 
impartial survey of the philosophical field...... Suggestivg rather than dogma- 
tising.”’—Hereford Times. 

‘*A scientific work, written in such an easy, unconventional way that it appeals 
to the general public everywhere......It is delightfu!,”—St, Stephen’s Review. 


NEW WORK on the FUTURE STATE. 


The WIDER HOPE: Essays and 


Strictures on the Dictrine and Literature of a Fature. By numerous 
Writers, Lay and Clerical :—Canon Farrar, the late Principal TuLiccu, the 
late Kev. J Batpwin Brown, the Very Rev. E, H. Puumerre, D.D., Rev. 
WILuIAM ArtHoR, Rev. James H, RiaG, Rev. HENxy Auton, D.D,. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“A mass of material which will certainly prove useful to students of the 
subjec’. Here they will find a large body of valuable opinion on a topic peren- 
nially attractive.”— Globe. 


HEROES and MARTYRS, and other Poems. 


By Joun AL¥YRED LancrorD, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Felicitous and dignified verses.’’—Graphic. 


A POETASTER’S HOLIDAY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“This writer has good temper, modesty, and withal more of the divine spark 


than most of his fellows... .. There is good taste and restraint in all the poems.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Vol. II. (CONO—FY) now ready. ] [Part VIII. now ready. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY : 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Pb.D., LL.D., Yale University. 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each volume; half-morocco, cloth sides, 
marbled « dves, £2 16s, Will be completed in Six Volumes, 
Also, in 24 Monthly Parts, cloth limp, price 10s. 6d, each. 

The Athenzum on Vol. I.:—“‘ To judge from the volume before us, this great 
work will be characteri-ed throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expendi- 
ture of :abour and capital, of rare ability and technical skill, all turned to the 
best advantage by careful and capable attention to the uniform realisation of a 
thoroughly judicious plan.” 

Prospectuses post-free on application, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW HISTORY.—Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s, each, Vols. I. and II. of 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 
To be completed in Four Volumes, 


“Mr. McCarthy has produced what promises to become the ular History of 
the Revolution for our own generation’"—Detly News. = = 








AN UNCONVENTIONAL TRAVEL-BOOK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE : ” 
How Orthodocia and I Went Round the World by Ourselves. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
With 112 Illustrations by F, H. Townsend. 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 
On June 10th, crown 8vo, portrait cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NOTES FROM the “NEWS.” By James 


Payrn, Author of “By Proxy,” &c. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 


Epwarp WaLrorp, M.A. Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The BLUE-RIBBON of the TURF: 
a Chronicle of the RACE FOR THE DERBY, from the Victory of * Diomed * 
to that of ‘Donovan.’ With Notes on the Winning Horses, the Men who 
Trained Them, the Jockeys who Rode Them, and the Gentlemen to whom they 
belonged ; also Notices of the Betting, and the Betting-Men of the Period; 
together with an Account of the Surroundings of the Race, and Brief Accounts 
of the OAKS. By Louis Henry Curzon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 











HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1890). With 175 Sketches. 1s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 

NEW GALLERY NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 
The PARIS SALON (1890). With 400 Sketches. 3s. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, PARIS (1890), 


With 331 Illustrations, 33. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, 


Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


“Our thanks are due to the author for a bright, healthy, and interesting story. 
We have already referred to the fact—which, we believe, is generally knaown— 
that Mr. Payn has written other books. ‘The Burnt Million’ makes us hope 
that he will write many more. ’—Speaker. 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie 
ge oes oe, Herman, Authors of “One Traveller Returns,” &. 3 


“ A clever and touching story...... The figures stand out wth lifelike boldness. 
The story of ‘ The Bishops’ Bible’ is admirably told.’’—Athenzum. 








SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of “Under 


Two Flags,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
o . 


“ The story of ‘ Syrlin’ is told with such rare felicity, fr and piq' > 
that the interest of the reader never for a moment flags...... The dénouement is as 
original and sensational as any hitherto conceived by this powerful writer.”— 
Scotsman. 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance 


of the Unromantic. By A. Conan Dor.e, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &. 
Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“ Bold and clever character-sketching, ingeni plot, vi us d , and 
an occasional bit of stirriug description, are the characteristics of the book. ‘The 
Firm of Girdlestone’ is a novel that no reader will lay aside without finishing.” 
—Scottish Leader, 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick 
Donovan, Author of “The Man-Hunter,” &c. With 23 Illustrations by J. 
H. Russell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark 
RussELt, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One 


Shilling Monthly. Contents ror JUNE:—An Artistic Mystery. By Armiger 
Barczinsky.—The African Pygmies. By A. Werner.—Schoolboys in Council, 
By H. F. Lester.—Across the Cordillera. By Max Wolffsohn.—Salvage 
Theology. By J. A. Farrer.—One Day in Russia. By Sidney Whitman.— 
The Lost Prayer-Book. By Michael Kerney.—Ongar and its Great Forgotten 
Statesman. By F. T. Norris——The Universities in the East End, By 
Hamlet E, Clark.—Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 























London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JUNE. 


Tue GREAT EquatoriAL Forest or Arnica. By P. B. du Chaillu. 

Tue Poetry or Joun Donne. By Professor Dowden. 

A Visit To A Great Estate. By Sir H. Pottinger, Bart. 

Distinction. By Coventry Patmore, 

On Earty Licensing Laws anp Customs. By J. Chas, Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
PROTECTION v. FREE-TRADE IN AUSTRALIA, By G. H. D. Gossip. 
A*@tance at Contemporary Grercre, By James D. Bourchier. 

Tue LANDLORD'S PREFERENTIAL Position. By R. C. Richards. 

Tue Latest Discovertes In Hyrpnotism.—I. By Dr, J. Luys. 


Tue Lonpon Stace :— 
A Repty. By Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
A ReJoInDER. By Oswald Orawfurd, C.M.G. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wu. Junxer, 


With 38 Full-Page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text,and Maps. Trans- 
lated from the German by Professor Keane. Demy 8vo. [In June, 


W. 8. LILLY. 
ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. Litty, 


Author of *‘ A Century of Revolution.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. 


‘It is not an exaggeration to say that Mr. Lilly has produced the most prac- 
tically valuable contribution to ethnical science which has appeared in this 
country for many years,”—Manchester Examiner. 


REV. H. W. LITTLE. 
H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 
Explorations, By the Rev. H. W. Litrte, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Little has performed his work with considerable skill...... he knows where 
to emphasise and where to leave out particulars..,...As a picture of Stanley and 
his work, the book is remarkably complete and correct.”—Scotsman. 


F. A. BRIDGEMAN. 
WINTERS in ALGERIA. By Freverick 


ArTHUR BripGeman, With 62 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





MAJOR A. B. ELLIS. 
WEST AFRICAN STORIES. By Major A. 


B. Exurs, Author of “ South African Sketches,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
WE TWO at MONTE CARLO. By Atzert 


D. Vanpam. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 1s. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marriorr 


Watson. 3 vols. 
** This is a clever novel and deserves consideration. The characters are clearly 
and artistically drawn and prove distinct power in the author......The clever and 
capable author of ‘ Lady Faint Heart’ is never commonplace.”’—Life, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





PBODENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 1 see ee nee £10,000, 000 
CLAIMS PAID .., se owe wwe wee 12,000,000 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Oorporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
1st and September 1st at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock, Forms of 
Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ This is a 
tale of passion, and the passion i: felt 
and real...... It is probably the best of 
the author’s novels in which we are not 
in Africa.” 


QUEEN.—“ Viewed as a literary pro- 
duction, ‘ Beatrice’ is far and away the 
best thing Mr. Haggard has produced. 
.eseeeNOthing is wasted, nothing is over- 
loaded, ro | intense as the story is, 
even its tragedy never runs away from 
the author, This sense of power, under 
lawful and due restraint, is what makes 
the book so powerful.” 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“ A 
book displaying a quite unusual 
amount of dramatic imagination and 
literary skill. The story is so power- 
fally conceived, and is told with such 
strong yet restrained pathos, as to give 








MR. HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEATRICE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo, price 63, 


ATHENZUM.—* Mr. Rider 
has made many a bold venture bre 
perhaps he was never so bold ag when 
he launched ‘ Beatrice.’...... There is n 
lack of strength in this book.” “4 

NONCONFORMIST.—** Beatrice’ is 
a fine, consistent, and powerful charac. 
ter ae The story is in many points 
highly sensational. It is wrought out 
with great skill and with great imagina. 
UNITED § 

ERVICE GAZE _ 

“ This is a book which, when pod 
up, is not easily laid down again til] 
read through to the end, and it ex- 
hibits Mr. Haggard’s skill in a some. 
what new but not a less pleasing phase,” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Every one who likes 
the excitement of a quick succession of 
pictures of strong feeling, will read this 
book with a keen enjoyment, and no one 
will read it without often pausing to 








one a new idea of the extent of the | admire its author’s power to imagine 
author's range.” and skill to entertain,”’ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS, AND FIVES. 


By J. M. and C. G. HEATHCOTE, 
E. 0. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, A. C. AINGER, ce. 


With 12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. Newton, 
and from Photographs. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS, 


POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece engraved in Paris from 


Drawings by Laslett_J. Pott. 
DICK NETHERBY. 
Uniform with “ Pauline,” “Troublesome Daughters,” 44 Cousins,”’ ** Baby’s 


By L. B. WALFORD. 
Grandmother,” and ‘‘ Mr, Smith.’ 








NEW STORY BY THE HON. MRS. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in paper cover, price 1s, 


LAYING DOWN THE CARDS. 
By the Hon, Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, 


Author of “ Kilcorran,’’ ‘‘ Robin Adair,” ‘‘ Dream Faces,” &c. 





CHEAP EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD'S NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, picture boards, 2s. 


MR. S M I T dH. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
"Author of **A Sage of Sixteen,” ‘ Baby’s Grandmother,” “ Cousins,” &c. 


London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





SOTH ERAN and C O.; 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign —— 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK, 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, SBDRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for puiee, oa the most favourable terms, orders for their own 





Berough Acconntant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield, 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUEE sent on application. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


OPPOSITES. 


ASeries of Essays on the Unpopular Sides of Popular Questions. 


By LEWIS THORNTON. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Summary OF Contents :—Forwards or Backwards?—Philosophy, Religious 
Thought, and the Bible—Intellect and Morals—Evolution—Atheistie Christi- 
anity—Spiritualism—The Ancient Religions of the Future—Gods and Women— 
Politics—Theology—The Christ of Scripture. 





Next week will be published, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LADY BABY: a Novel. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Joint-Author of “ Reata,” ‘* Beggar my Neighbour,’’ “ The Waters of Hercules ;”” 
Author of “Orthodox.” 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A first-rate novel ; clever, brilliant, well told, and well sustained...... It isa 
long time since such a charming and natural little heroine has appeared in 
fiction.’ —Lady’s Pictorial, 

“There is a freshness and ease about it, and a sense of open-air life, which 
give it a distinct charm...... It is a mark of the power of the k that it can 
arrest our interest by these simpler methods, so that we find ourselves from 
beginning to end following with unfailing sympathy the fortunes of its chief 
actors.’ —Spectator. 

“The merits of the book are many. It is a cheerful tale...... One that never 
flags in interest.”—Scotsman, 

“It is one of the best novels which we have read for some time.”—John Bull, 

* Lady Baby’ is one of the best books of the season. It is brightly written, 
itis fall of movement, and it has a flavour of true savoir faire and savoir vivre.” 
—Scots Observer, 


This day is published. 


IN the DAYS of the DANDIES, 


By the late Lord Lamineton. Crown 8yo, ls, 
“Clever personal reminiscences.”— World. 
“A very haggis of the richest anecdote.”—Daily News. 
“What could be more brightly vivacious than the gossip about menand things ?” 


—Globe. 
“Full of lively, entertaining reminiscence,’’—Graphic, 


This day is published. 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Logic and ay Poe University of Edinburgh. 
Being the New Volume of ‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.” With Portrait, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


This day is published. 


MAMMA’S BLACK NURSE 


STORIES: West Indian Folk-Lore. By Mary PamsLa MitNE-Home, With 
6 Full-Page Tinted Illustrations, small 4to, 5s, 
“The tales in themselves are delightfully fresh and simple......The value of the 
work is much increased by a charming introduction...... A welcome addition to 
the rapidly increasing literature of folk-lore.””—Scotsman. 








POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SARACINESCA. 


Edition. 
The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Buackmore. New 
ition, 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. B. Watrorp. 
New Edition. 
DODO and I. By Captain AnprEw Haacarp, DS.O. 
Second Edition, 
REATA: What’s in a Name? By E.D. Gerarp. Third 
1t10n. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. Bythe Same Author. New 
on. 


The | WATERS of HERCULES. By the Same Author. 
ew ition. 


DR. HERMIONE. By the Author of “ Lady Bluebeard,” 
“ Zit and Xoe,” &. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emity Lawtess. 
Fourth Edition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. By A Prain 


Woman. New Edition. 


POOR NELLIE. By the Same Author. New Edition. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By L. W.M. Locxnarr. Fourth 
on, 


FAIR to SEE. By the Same Author. Eighth Edition. 
MINE IS THINE. By the Same Author. Eighth Edition. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A. C. Grant. New 
ition, 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. Fifth 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
The GOLDEN BOUGH: a Study in Com- 


parative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fell: iai - 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. oe ee 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ There is no doubt that the clearness and logic 
of his work give it a most convincing quality...... His book is lucid and enter- 
taining, logical and learned. It is probably the best work on a certain aspect of 
early religion that has appeared since Mr. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture.’ ” 


By the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. With 


Notes by C, J. VauaHan, D.D., Dean of Liandaff, Master of the Temple, 
Crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


*,* A Companion Volume to that on the Epistle to the Romans. ofpwhi h 
Seventh Edition was recently published. . oe 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’ SERMONS. 


In resp to suggesti received from various quarters, Messrs. MAO- 
MILLAN and CO. haye determined to complete their Three-and-Sixpenny 
Edition of the WORKS of CHARLES KINGSLEY (which has met with un- 
qualified success) by the publication of his Sermons in the same style and at the 
same price as the 20 volumes of his Novels and Miscellaneous Writings now in 
the market. The first volume is now ready, and the Series will be continued 
monthly as follows :— 


VILLAGE SERMONS and TOWN and om" TRY 





SERMONS. Ready. 
The WATER of LIFE: and other Sermons. [July. 
The GOOD NEWS of GOD. [Aug. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. [Sept. 
DISCIPLINE: and other Sermons. [ Oct, 
SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. [Nov. 
The PENTATEUCH: and DAVID. [Dec. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. [Jan. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY: and other Sermons. [Feb. 


ST. PAUL. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 


New Edition, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS of 


ANCIENT ATHENS: being a Translation of a Portion of the “ Attica” of 
Pausanias. By MARGARET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and 
Archwological Commentary by Jane KE, Harrisoy, Author of “ Myths of 
the Odyssey,” “ Introductory Studies in Greek Art,” &c, With Illustrations 
and Plans, Crown 8vo, 16s, 


With an INTRODUCTION by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


The HISTORY and PROGRESS of 


DISTRICT NURSING, from its Commencement in the Year 1859 to the 
Present Date, including the Foundation by the Queen of the “Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Institute,” for Nursing the Poor in their own Homes. By WILLIAM 
RatTHBONE, M.P. Dedicated by permission to her Majesty. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE: 


Occasional Essays and Addresses. By E. Ray Lanxester, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


FIFTY YEARS of SCIENCE: being the 


Address delivered at York to the British Association, August, 1881. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Jonn Lupsocg, .P., F.B.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Association, Principal of the London Working Men’s bee 
President of the London Chamber of Commerce, and Vice-Chairman of the 
London County Council. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The WAY OUT of AGNOSTICISM; or, the 


Philosophy of Free Religion. By Francis CoLtinewoop Aszot, Ph.D., late 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 368, for JUNE, contains :— 


. Kirsten. Chaps. 35-38. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Dre Quincey. By George Saintsbury. 

. THE TRADITIONS OF GERMAN COLONIZATION. By Harold A. Perry. 
. CaN WomeEN ComMBINE? By E, P. Wylde. 

. IN THE VALLEY OF THE TEME. By C. Parkinson. 

6. On THE CHARACTER OF NERO. 

7. LEAVES FROM A NoTE-Book. 

8, WirHout Benerir or Cierey. By Rudyard Kipling. 





C7 22 BO et 





CRICKET. By W. G. GRACE. With Portraits.—See 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For JUNE, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d, Contents :— 


1, W. G. Grace, After A. Stuart Wortley. (Frontispiece.) 

2. GERMAN GIRLHOOD. Lady Blennerhassett (née Countess Leyden). 

3, CrickeT. A Review of the Game, Past and Present, in Australia, Canada, 
the United States, India, and England. W.G.Grace. With Portraits. 

4, CROSSING THE Bar, Poem, by Lord Tennyson. Music by Professor C. 
Villiers Stanford. 

5. LACEMAKING IN IRELAND, Alan §, Cole. 

6, THE Poetry OF SULLY-PRUDHOMME, With Translations in English Verse, 
E. and R. E. Prothero. 

7. To Brossoms. Henry Ryland. 

8. A CasTLE on Mount Erna. Hamilton Aidé, 

9. To WorpswortH. Mary Lucy Black. 

10, June. A Decorated Page. . Sumner, 

ll, THE GuiTTeRING PLAIN; OR, THE LaND oF Livinc MeN. Chaps. 1-6, 

jam Morris, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR YEARS in PARLIAMENT with HARD LABOUR. ByC. W. Rapcurrs 
COOKE, MP. 











Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The HEALTH-SPRINGS of GERMANY and AUSTRIA. By F. 0. Buoxtanp, 
M.D. 


Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to RONEY’S “TRIGONOMETRY.” By Txomas Ronny. 
LAST NEW VOLUME OF THE “STATESMAN SERIES.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GAMBETTA. By Frank Manzziats. 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 4to, 2s. 6d., paper; 3s. 6d., cloth. 


The PASSION PLAY at OBER-AMMERGAU. With the Whole Drama Translated 


into English and the Songs of the Chorus in German and English. Containing a Map of the Neighbourhood, Plan of 
the Theatre, Hints as to Routes, Lodgings, &e. By the AUTHOR of “CHARLES LOWDER.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
CAMP and STUDIO. By Irvine Monrtaat, late of the Illustrated London News, &c., 
Author of “ Wanderings of a War Artist.” With Portrait, and 102 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 


“Mr. Montagu’s pen has the raciness and buoyancy born of good spirits and a wandering life, and since adventures come to the 
adventurous, there is no lack of comic and tragic personal incidents......Needless to say, he has many tales of horror to relate. But 
the humorous side of campaigning has more attractions for Mr. Montagu.” —Scotsman. 


Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 
SATURDAY SONGS. By H. D. Trait, Author of “ Recaptured Rhymes,” &c. 


«A book of satires not inferior to any which have seen the light since the time of Praed, and not unworthy to be ranked along 
side the Anti-Jacobin...... Some of the most brilliant of many brilliant verses contributed to the Saturday Review.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“They are more than clever enough to deserve collection into a book.”—Scotsman. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d., with 6 Full-Page Woodcuts from Drawings by C. Whymper. 


STRAY FEATHERS from MANY BIRDS. By Cuarzzs Dixov. 


“ One cannot well have too much of the naturalist’s notes which Mr. Dixon records.”—Scotsman. 

“ This is another of those delightfully written books full of the natural history of country life......The whole work should become 
very popular.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Numerous illustrations, by Mr. Charles Whymper, add to the attractions of the book.”—Morning Post. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


EGGS: English and Foreign Ways of Cooking Them. By Mrs. H. C. Davinson, 


Author of “ Dainties, English and Foreign.” 
“Mrs. Davidson’s ‘ Eggs, and Ways of Cooking Them’ is a useful little manual.”’—Saturday Review. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN FAR DAKOTA. By Mrs. Looxs. The New Volume of a Series of Sketches for 


Settlers in the Colonies, America, &c. 
“« Mrs. Locke’s story is brightly written and interesting throughout.”—Saturday Review. 
NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS in GREEN LANES: a Book for a Country Stroll. By 
J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. 


By the SAME AUTHOR.—NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS at the SEASIDE. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fifth Edition. 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. A Selection of some of our Native Plants 
which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. By Mrs. LANKESTER. With 108 Coloured 
Figures by J. E. Sowerby. 

NOW READY.—EIGHTH YEAR, 1890.—PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, including various Exhibitions. Edited by Henry 
BLACKBURN. 





W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W.; and at Calcutta. 








Loxpoy: Printed by Joun CampsELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srzcrator”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 3ist, 1890. 











